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Eight books— 
Grades | to VIII 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- ‘ 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade 
a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem (State Grade) $3.75. 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


School Supply Dealer CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * * * * 
DOL | | WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 
A CH 
— That is why our Distributors have not been | 
> getting their regular shipments of 
Designed by Helen Strimple The requirements of our fighting 
realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into forces for Surgical Instruments 


finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or wate have been taking most of our 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting production. 
beauty. 
The series provides a full semester’s work in art Everything possible is being done 


and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 


. to produce Acme School Scissors 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 


to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- with our limited facilities, and if 
a study of an important phase of Amer- you are asked to accept substitu 


tions, we know you will realize the 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET situation 


Onby 604 


12” by 36” eutlines—for individual seat work or a FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer py THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. fl 
SPRINGFIELD 2, A/ BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


MASS. 


* * * * 
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OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced 
men will walk stiffly into a room, 
sit down at a table, sign a piece of 
paper—and the War will be over. 


That'll be quite a day. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture the 
way the hats will be tossed into the 
air all over America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


What happens when the tumult 
and the shouting have died, and all of 
us turn back to the job of actually 
making this country the wonderful 
place we’ve dreamed it would be? 


What happens to you “after the War?” 


No man knows just what's going to 
happen then. But we know one thing 
that must not happen: 


We must not have a postwar Amer- 
ica fumbling to restore an out-of-gear 
economy, staggering under a burden 
of idle factories and idle men, wracked 
with internal dissension and stricken 
with poverty and want. 


We must not have breadlines and 
vacant farms and jobless, tired men 
in-Army overcoats tramping city 
streets. 


That is why we must buy 
Bonds—now. 


War 


For every time you buy a Bond, 
you not only help finance the War. 
You help to build up a vast reserve of 
postwar buying power. Buying power 
that can mean millions of postwar 
jobs making billions of dollars’ worth 
of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which 
there'll be a richer, happier living for 
every one of us. 

To protect your Country, your fam- 
ily, and your job after the War—buy 
War Bonds now! 


Leg até KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 


the publication of this message by 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Finger Painting! 
two words that inspire children 


with an artistic endeavor that 
surprises even the teacher. 


BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


is a plastic paint of creamy consist- 
ency, absolutely harmless, and 
washes off the hands easily, or from 
the applied design. 

Children delight in the use of this 
medium of artistic expression, as 
the work is effective, and may be 
done over and over again. Designs 
may easily become permanent if 
sprayed with Shellac. 

Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black— 


Write for prices 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 

New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July | 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY | 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
| Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. | 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 
Entered as Second-Class Mail 
| Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
| Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
| under the Act of Congress March 


| 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


| All contributions must be mailed on 

| the full responsibility of the sender, and | 
should be accompanied by a stamped and | 
self-addressed envelope if their return is | 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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PASTURE IN MAY 
Vivian G. GouLep 
Springtime’s in the countryside! 


The air feels fresh and new. 


The pasture’s bright and green 
again. 


The sky is extra blue. 


The cows are grazing peacefully, 
And though they seem to dream, 


They’re magically transforming 
grass 


To wholesome milk and cream. 


H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 
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LT HE first day of May was a 
beautiful sunshiny one and the 
five-year-olds were skipping along 
a narrow lane. 

“Oh, look what we have to climb 
over to get into the field!” called 
Phyllis. 

“This is called a stile,” 
Harvey, the teacher. 

“Over the stile, 
Over the stile, 
Over the stile we go. 
Into the field we go,” 
sang out the children as they joy- 
fully ran into a lovely field, with 
high hedges covered with white 
blossoms. There were cowslips 
everywhere. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed the 
boys and girls, “we can get lots 
of flowers for our May baskets 
here.”’ 

“Yes, but we must leave a blos- 
som or two on each plant,” Sally 
reminded them. 

“All of us know that,” answer- 
ed the others, “we will leave some 
for seed so that there will be more 
flowers next year.” 

Gaily the youngsters roamed 
through the field. The teacher sat 
down near the hedge and soon the 
children were there with her. 

“There are violets just behind 
us,” she said. “Can you smell 
them ?” 

“Oh, yes—and what are these?” 
asked Billy, fumbling among the 
grass and brown leaves. 

“Anemones—this bank will be 

a mass of color in a short time— 
and see how lovely these wild 
ferns are!” 
_ “Let’s crawl through that hole 
in the hedge and pick some violets 
for our May baskets,” suggested 
Marty. 

“Violets—violets, 

Who will buy my violets?” 
sang the children from the song 
by Helen Call from Songs of 
Childhood, published by Ginn and 
Co. 

“ Spring — of — the — ye’ar! 

I love you—d-e-a-r,'—that’s 
what that bird seems to be sing- 
ing:” The boys and girls stood si- 
lently watching the bird walking 
through the meadow. It stopped 
singing and looked at them; then 

turned around so that its black 
and yellow could not be seen, and 
limped off. 


said Ann 


May Experiences 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“The meadow lark doesn’t want 
us to find its nest which it has 
probably built on the ground in a 
tall clump of grass,” said Ann 
Harvey. 

“Let’s look for it,” cried the 
children, “wonder what kind of 
eggs the meadow lark has.” 

“There are usually four to six 
white eggs, spotted with cinna- 
mon brown in the nest, but it is 
so well hidden it would be very 
hard to find it.” 

“Oh, look—the meadow lark is 
up on a fence post now. It looks 
larger than a robin,” exclaimed 
Marcia. 

“Now we can see the black and 
yellow on it—see, it has a V for 
victory, on its breast,”’ observed 
Phyllis. ‘“Look—it’s flying away 
now. Let’s follow it!” 

“Oh, there’s a little bridge we 
will get to walk over,” called out 
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“Tt can tell if you like butt 
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Living Together Out-of-Doors 


Jimmy. The five-year-olds sat on 
the bridge resting and watching 
the brook running under it where 
spotted fish darted to and fro, and 
turned their pretty sides to show 


the bright orange and yellow 
spots, so the children thought. 


There were speedy little minnows, 
too, which delighted them. 

Then across the brook they al! 
went to a place where the dande- 
lions were yellow as gold and the 
children could pick as many as 
they liked. 

“T ean tell if you like butter, 
Marilyn,” said Richard, holding a 
dandelion underneath her chin. 
“Yes, your chin is yellow—you do 
like butter.” Most of the young- 
sters wanted to try the dandelion 
test for butter. Then Miss Har- 
vey said this poem for them: 


er, Marilyn,” says Richard, trying out the 


dandelion test for butter. 
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Dandelion 


There was a pretty dandelion, 
With lovely, fluffy hair, 

That glistened in the sunshine 
And in the summer air. 


But oh! this pretty dandelion 
Soon grew old and gray; 
And, sad to tell! her charming 
hair 
Blew many miles away. 
ANONYMOUS 


‘Where do the seed feathers 
go when they are blown from the 
stem ?” asked Sally. 

“Some of them slip away to 
hide under the grass of the lawn 
where they will sleep all summer 
and all winter, and next spring 
will come out again, wide-awake 
young dandelions,” answered the 
teacher. “And yellow birds take 
the gray plumes left to weave into 
the lining of their nests, and 
many, many cold little birds will 
be glad that the golden flowers 
were changed to dandelion-down.”’ 

The next day the kindergarten 
boys and girls stayed at school to 
work in their garden. The lettuce, 
radishes, and onions had grown a 
very great deal and the cabbage 
and tomato plants were large 
enough to take home to set out in 
their home gardens. Interest be- 
tween the home and school was 
strengthened when each child took 
home these plants for their own 
gardens. All who had gardens at 
home wrote their names on a 
chart. The large number of home 
gardens was one most desirable 
outcome of the Garden Unit. 

Some of the children pulled 
weeds and hoed the garden while 
others drew pictures of vegetables 
on wooden markers and painted 
them so that they would know 
where the different plants were. 
They experienced the joy of work- 
ing and tending what belonged to 


Experiencing the joy of achievement Joan 
exclaims, “‘Look—I can walk this high pole 


if someone holds my hand!”’ 


them and the satisfaction of see- 
ing the results of their work. 

One day at recess Joan ex- 
claimed, “Look, I can walk this 
high pole if someone holds my 
hand.” Several other girls follow- 
ed her lead while farther away the 
boys were having a grand time 
watching their shadows move. 

“See my shadow jump!” cried 
Jimmy. 

“Mine can hop,” said Eddie, 
then suggested that they all make 
their shadows fly. “‘Now let’s 
make them be giants taking great 
big steps.” While there was so 
much interest in shadows it seem- 
ed the right time to tell the boys 
that a long time ago when there 
were no clocks, people watched a 
shadow just as we watch the clock 
to tell time. Sometimes they made 
shadow sticks and told time by 
them. Early in the morning the 
stick would make a very long 
shadow. As the sun got higher in 
the sky, the shadow would get 
shorter, and by noon there would 
be almost no shadow. Then they 
knew it was time for lunch. In the 
afternoon the shadow would get 
longer again. When it was very, 
very long people knew it was time 
to stop work and go home. 

“Let’s make a shadow stick and 
see if we can tell time by it,” sug- 
gested Larry. So they got a board 
and nailed a short stick to it. They 
put it outdoors on the ground with 
the ends pointing east and west 
where the sun would shine on it all 
day. Several times a day a child 
would go outside and make a line 
on it where the shadow fell. On the 
line an older child wrote what 
time it was. 


At the Doll Picnic Ann says, “My 
doll, Claudia, is asleep already.” 


A pet sheep comes around the corner 
of the farmhouse to meet the 
five-year-olds. 


Along with the study of shad- 
ows the game “Shadow Tag” 
proved most enjoyable. 

The five-vyear-olds were delight- 
ed that the day they had planned 
for their Dol! Picnic was a warm 
sunshiny one. All the girls brought 
their dolls and the boys brought 
toy dogs, cats, elephants, toy 
ducks, or other toy animals. They 
took them to a rustic nook near 
the school for the picnic. When 
they got there the girls decided 
that their babies were tired and 
needed a rest before the picnic 
lunch was served; so they held 
their dolls in their arms singing 
softly, 

“Go to sleep, my dolly, 
Shut your eyes of blue” 
by Mary Root Kern from Songs 
of Childhood. 

“My doll, Claudia, is asleep al- 
ready,” said Ann. The boys, who 
had been letting their toy animals 
play about on the grass, brought 
them up to get ready for the picnic 
lunch of crackers. 

“Walking in the sunshine, 
When the sky is blue” 
sang the kindergarten children 
from The Sing and Play Book by 
Ethel Crowninshield, published by 
The Boston Music Co. They ob- 


served that every sunshiny morn- 


ing when they enjoyed this song 
the sun was in the east—that the 
sun comes up in the east. They 
talked about the sun giving us 
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light as well as heat and how 
plants make use of sunshine (also 
air and water) by means of their 
leaves. It was interesting to watch 
the effect of sunshine upon the 
growth of the plants in their own 
school garden. 


One bright May morning when 
they were walking along about a 
block from school they saw two 
robins building a nest. It was 
agreed that they would go very 
quietly near enough to the oak 
tree so that they could watch the 
nest-building. The robins were 
earrying twigs, long grass, and 
strings in their bills. Up and down 
they flew with twigs to make the 
nest larger and larger. In and out 
among the twigs they put the 
strings and grass. This made the 
nest very strong. Then the birds 
earried wet mud in their bills and 
put it all over the inside of the 
nest. The mother robin got inside 
the nest and turned around and 
around; she used her breast just 
as a mason would use a trowel. 
She smoothed the mud and made 
the nest round inside by pressing 
hard against it with her breast. 
When it was lined with grass and 
feathers it was a most comforta- 
ble home. 

“As soon as we get back to 
school let’s put out some strings 
and pieces of yarn so that the 
birds can use them for their 
nests,” said Lonnie. Later when 
the children passed the nest they 
saw Mother Robin there and 
guessed that she was keeping 
some blue eggs warm. Day after 
day she sat there. When she had 
to leave the nest the father robin 
sat on it. 


“There’s a wee little nest in the 
old oak tree, 
Safe and high, safe and high. 
There are three little eggs blue 
as blue can be, 
Like the sky, like the sky.” 


The five-year-olds enjoyed the 
song which begins like this— 
“The Birds’ Nest” from Songs of 
the Child World, Book I, by Riley 
and Gaynor. Also they learned the 
song “Robin” from The Sing and 
Play Book, by Ethel Crownin- 
shield. 

Rainy weather possible 
many absorbing observations. 
The class noticed the color and ap- 
pearance of the sky before a show- 
er and gradually learned to associ- 
ate rainy weather with a certain 
kind of sky and certain kinds of 
clouds. They watched the rain beat 
against the windows and the hard 
ground; then watched the water 
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Climbing up into the big lumber wagon at the farm is great fun. 


run off the ground in streams and 
saw how it finally reached the 
sewers. They found earthworms 
after a rain and learned why they 
are often called angleworms. They 
picked up angleworms and looked 
at them through the magnifying 
glass. They watched robins hunt- 
ing worms after a rain and no- 
ticed how many worms they carry 
at a time. Perhaps the most thrill- 
ing rainy day experience was ob- 
serving a rainbow in the sky. 

The boys and girls had been 
standing inside the glass doors 
watching the rain come down and 
singing, ““Drop, drop, drop, drop, 
Listen to the merry rain,” from 
“Rain” by Lolia M. Littlehales 
from Sing-A-Song. Then they 
said, 


“Rain on the green grass, 
And rain on the tree, 
And rain on the housetop, 
But not upon me!” 


Suddenly the sun came out and 
the children ran outside on the 
walk. 


“Oh, I see a rainbow!” cried 
Ronnie. 

“Oh, oh, oh! It’s pretty!” ex- 
claimed the others looking up at 
it. 


Roddie climbs up into the seat of the 
tractor and plays that he is driving it. 


“See what bright colors it has!” 
called Richard. 

“T see six colors in the rain- 
bow,” said the teacher. “Can you 
name them?” 

Sandra said, “I see red and 
green—and orange.” 

“And there’s yellow and blue,” 
said Judy. “One more color—oh, I 
know—it’s violet.” 

“But, look!” cried Ruth. “The 
rainbow is going away.” 

“My big sister read in a book 
that you can find rainbow colors 
everywhere. We had fun looking 
for them in our flower garden,” 
said Verne. 

“‘Let’s look for them now,” sug- 
gested the children. 

“All right,” said Miss Harvey. 
“When I look up I see a rainbow 
color. What is it?” 

‘‘Blue—the sky is blue,” called 
out several children at once. 

“Now when I look at Judy I see 
another rainbow color.” 

“Judy’s dress—it’s yellow.” 

“What rainbow color is our 
‘Room Tree’ ?” 


“Oh, green—these are easy 
questions.” 
“Here’s a harder one. What 


rainbow colors do we see in sun- 
shine?” By the time they had de- 
cided on yellow and orange Bobby 
called out, “Those dandelions over 
there are the same color.”’ 

“T see a rainbow color—it’s 
moving about in that tree. Who 
can guess it first?” 

“T know. The red bird!” 

“That’s a cardinal,” corrected 
Barbara. 

“We must go inside now,” said 
the teacher, “but it would be fun 
finding rainbow colors on the way 
home today.” 

Early in the fall the kinder- 
garten had chosen a beautiful elm 
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tree near the school to observe 
during the school year and had 
named it “Our Room Tree.”’ They 
had watched its green leaves turn 
to crimson, gold, and brown. 
Later when the leaves were dry 
and brown they had watched. the 
wind catch them as they fell and 
whirl them into the cold air. And 
when all the leaves were gone 
they had observed their tree 
standing there bare, and from a 
distance they had noticed the 
beauty of it against the winter 
sky. In early spring they had 
watched the buds coming out on 
their tree; and now in May they 


I WONDER if for many years 
we have not thought of composi- 
tion as only a form of written 
composition with the whole cri- 
teria based on correct mechanics. 
Time has shown us that writing 
comes a long way after speaking. 
Composition is a process of think- 
ing; written composition is put- 
ting down on paper what has been 
composed in the mind. Written 
composition is really composed of 
a few simple mechanics of writ- 
ing, which can be easily mastered 
if taken a few at a time in sys- 
tematic fashion. 

Most authorities will agree that 
the mastery of mechanics does not 
blaze the trail to perfect written 
composition. Instead, the royal 
road to good written thought lies 
through good oral expression. In 
years past, the big accomplish- 
ment, even m the earliest grades, 
was to get the child to write on 
paper. Who was to blame for the 
dearth of oral composition? 

Our practices, more than our 
teachers, were responsible. Many 
teachers did the best they knew 
and followed carefully outlined 
courses of study and textbooks. 
The textbook, in many cases, gave 
the teacher a false sense of secur- 
ity because she thoroughly be- 
lieved that if her pupils carefully 
followed the text, they could write 
or speak properly by the end of 
the year. Many of the textbooks 
included everything but the essen- 
tials—the training of the child’s 


Real Compositions 


were thrilled to see that green 
leaves were growing out of the 
buds. 


“Robins in the tree-top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing, 
Everywhere you pass.” 


The children said part of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s poem as 
they rode along a country road on 
the school bus. 

But all this beauty of birds, 
trees, and flowers was forgotten 
when the bus stopped at the farm 
and a pet sheep came around the 
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corner of the farmhouse to meet 
the five-year-olds. After enjoying 
the pet for a bit they rushed away 
to see the other farm animals, al- 
ways an all-absorbing interest to 
young children. The farm ma- 
chinery was almost as intriguing. 
Roddie climbed up into the seat of 
the tractor and played that he was 
driving it. Climbing up into a big 
lumber wagon was great fun. And 
enjoying together out of doors the 
lunch of homemade cookies and 
milk which the farmer’s wife 
served just before they left was a 
pleasant experience long to be re- 
membered. 


from Real Children 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


conversation at home, at school, 
in the store, on the playground. 

Within not too many years, our 
texts and courses of study have 
changed their objectives to include 
oral speech, like the following. 

_ 1. To secure more orderly talk- 
ing. 

2. To train children to keep to 
the point. 

3. To teach children to think a 
sentence through before speaking 
it. 

4. To form the habit of speak- 
ing every word distinctly, or mak- 
ing oneself heard. 

5. To train children to be good 
listeners. 

“Now what shall my pupils talk 
or write about?’, teachers are 
asking. Must we stage for them 
ingenious contrivances of arti- 
ficial situations in order to get 
them to talk? What offers bigger 
opportunity for natural real so- 
cial intercourse than the right 
kind of classroom? If real life ac- 
tivities abound in the schoolroom 
and life interests are discussed, 
natural and spontaneous expres- 
sion is bound to follow. The em- 
phasis will then not be placed on 
drill exercises never to heard out- 
side of the classroom, and having 
little effect on daily use. Let us 
enumerate a few of the most nat- 
ural uses of language for either 
oral or written work: 

1. Classroom discussion of the 
real experiences of children to in- 
clude—the farm, the home, birds, 


animals, pets, kites, dolls, play, 
games, trips, stories, etc. 

2. Children’s Records, to in- 
clude—“‘Our Book,” “The First 
Snowstorm,” “Our Trip to the 
Farm,” “How to Take Care of the 
Gold Fish,” ‘Our Easter Party,” 
“Our Library Rules,” “A Book 
About Boats,” etc. 

A glance over books of records 
show that the subject matter must 
be interesting and that primary 
school children are capable of de- 
termining what is valuable mate- 
rial to record. The record should 
be vivid and childlike. Children 
are most original. If we catch 
their natural speech, and help 
them to retain it, we can do no 
greater service in the teaching of 
English. Here are two interesting 
records from children in Grade 2. 


Our Library Rules 


My book is my friend. 

I am going to be good to it. 

I am going to wash my hands 
before using it. 

My book is not going to be 
marked. 

When I carry my book home, 
I shall put my name and the name 
of the book on a card. 


Our Bulbs 


We planted our narcissus bulbs 
early in February. 

We put them in pretty blue 
bowls. 
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We put water and white pebbles 
in the bowls. 

We thought the bulbs looked 
something like onions. 

We left them several days in 
the dark. 

When we brought them out of 
the dark, they looked like bright 
flames of light. 


Diaries (taken from a third- 
grade diary). 


The Weather 


Jan. 14: The snow is falling. 
makes the earth look like a frosted 
cake. 

Jan. 15: This is the coldest day 
we have had. It is 12 degrees 
above zero. It is a good time to 
wear our Christmas mittens. 

Jan. 16: We are making ther- 
mometers in our room. We are 
learning many new things about 
the weather. 

Jan. 17: This morning we re- 
ceived a letter from Mary who 
lives in Florida. She is going in 
bathing. We are going to learn 
why it is so cold in New York and 
so warm in Florida. 

Jan. 18: There was no school to- 
day because of a big blizzard. Our 
thermometer went down to the 
freezing mark. 


3. Use of Notices, Labels, Bul- 
letins, Signs, Labeling of school 
equipment, furniture, children’s 
possessions, toys, etc. 

Training the accelerated chil- 
_ to put notices on the board, 
ike— 

A good book you ought to read! 

Amelia Ann and the Green 

Umbrella. 


What We Need for Our Indian 
Unit 
A big Navajo blanket 
Some rocks for building the mesa 
Indian relics for our museum. 


Class Notices: 


Needed—aA box! 
Who can bring autumn leaves for 
our room? 


A hippopotamus is short, 
But still he’s very stout. 
He stays in water ’most the time; 
In fact, he’s hardly out. 
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The music teacher comes today! 
Children’s Plans: 


Plans for building our city 
How to keep our schoolroom clean 
What we need in our store 
A fourth-grade plan for the week 
Read Chapters 10, 11, 12 in our 
readers 
Check over 7, 8 and 9 table in 
Arithmetic 
Write a letter to Jack who is ill 
Have a library hour 
Study the hard words in spelling 
Arranging an assembly program 
Outlining a play 
Our characters—Our properties 


Giving Titles—to 


A class newspaper 
Committees for the week 
Labels on posters 
Stories 
Pictures 
Poems, etc. 


Other Interesting Procedures for 
Oral and Written English— 


a. A Things-of-interest period. 
Children reporting on things that 
interest them—a _ postcard, a 
stone, some beads, a turtle, etc. 

b. Labeling things in a class- 
room museum made by children. 

ec. Writing explanatory para- 
graphs about things in the mu- 
seum. 

d. Better speech for doing er- 
rands about the school. 

e. Reporting on Social Study 
problems setup by children 

What is the Pueblo home 
like? 

How does a Pueblo Indian 
make his bread? 

Do they have telephones in 

Holland? 

How far 
sea-level? 

Why do they wear wooden 
shoes in Holland, etc.? 

f. A Book of Directions to be 
used by visitors in a school or city. 


is Holland below 


A DIFFICULT SITUATION 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


g. A joke book. 

h. Diaries correlated with geog- 
raphy. 

i. Class newspapers. 

j. A bulletin board. 


k. 'Relephone conversation of 
all kinds. 


]. An imaginary bus trip about 
the city—explaining the parks, 
buildings and things of interest. 

m. Riddles. 


n. Class meetings, speeches and 
reports. 

o. The explanation of an Indian 
unit, of a drawing, of some pic- 
tures, of “Our Movie.” 

p. A story hour. 

q. Experience clubs. 

r. Speeches to accompany a 
pantomime. 

s. A Hobby-Lobby. 

t. A modern Hall of Fame. 
Who’s Who in America. 
What’s What in America. 

u. Reading and Good English— 
Another ending to the story. 
Description of a person. 
The author’s reason for writ- 

ing. 

Three titles for same. 

Three main events. 

Turning the narrative into a 
simple play. 

In closing, let us remember 
“that to develop real language 
powers in others, the teacher her- 
self must be deeply sensitive to 
the appropriateness and mean- 
ings of words, and must herself 
have a rich working vocabulary. 
She must be more concerned with 
natural individual self-expression 
than with colorless little composi- 
tions or stiff little speeches which 
she evaluates only in terms of cor- 
rect grammar. If a school is to 
furnish effective language exer- 
cises, it must make more generous 
provision for free social inter- 
course and for worthwhile child- 
ish activities which will call for 
discussion, consultation, inquiry, 
explanation, report and other 
practical purposes.” (Quotation 
taken from “The Classroom 
Teacher” ). 


He has four feet, and on each foot 

He has four great big toes. 

Now, don’t you think it would be hard 
To buy a hippo clothes? 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


May brings beautiful flowers. 
Roses bloom everywhere. 
The country is gay with their bright colors. 


Let us gather great arm loads of roses. 


These are for our brave soldiers. 
We will place them on soldiers’ graves. 


These soldiers gave their lives for their 
country. 


We love and honor them. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Tell the story of the grave of “The Unknown Soldier.” Emphasize the fact that many, 
many soldiers lose their lives in foreign countries. Some soldiers are buried at sea. We 
remember them with our love on Memorial Day. We place flowers on the graves near us. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Collect money for buying flowers. Help the children select a treasurer. Decorate a 
small’ box with red, white and blue colors. Put this in a safe place in the room and invite 
the children to make volunteer contributions. The treasurer should count the money at 
the close of each session and when all is in, turn it in to the office. No money should be left 
in the classroom at night. 


WHO ARE WE? WHAT AM I? 
We wear uniforms. I am red. 
We work for our country. I bloom in May. 
Some of us fly in airplanes. I make the air sweet. 
Some are on ships. Children pick me. 
Some are in the trenches. They put me on a soldier’s grave. 
Who are we? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MAY, 


ANOTHER GREAT HERO (Reading Lesson) 


There are many, many heroes. 

Some fight on the battlefield. 

Some eare for the sick and wounded. 
Some work long hours in war plants. 
Others work hard to raise food. 

Some of these develop new foods. 


George Washington Carver was one of 
these. 


He raised many different kinds of plants. 
He said they talked to him. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Discussion Period 


Who is a Hero? 


Bring out ideas of self-sacrifice, service, bravery, quick thinking, loyalty, devotion. 
Who are some of our “Present Day Heroes”? 


Generals, President and cabinet officers, doctors, surgeons, pilots, war workers, 
nurses, and leaders on the home front. Let children suggest names of persons who are 
faithful to duty. They are heroes regardless of where they work. 

How Foods Are Developed 


Tell the children something of the life of Luther Burbank. Explain how plants are 


crossed to develop new varieties. Also explain how experiments are made to develop new 
foods. 


STORY HOUR 


Life of George Washington Carver 


George Washington Carver was the son of a negro slave woman. When he was a baby, 
he and his mother were stolen. Their owner, Farmer Carver, gathered a party and went 
in pursuit. They overtook the captors but the mother was gone and was never heard of 
again. Farmer Carver brought the baby home where he was given good care. 


Later an attack of whooping cough left him weak and delicate. Because of this he was 


never given hard work to do. He was permitted to wander about in the woods and make 
friends with the flowers, trees and animals. 


When he became a man he learned to talk with the flowers and plants. He often talked 
with God. He said that is why he made such remarkable discoveries. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
THE SWEET POTATO (Reading Lesson) 


George Washington Carver raised sweet re 
potatoes. 
He liked to experiment with them. 
He discovered one hundred fifty new | 
uses for them. T 
One use is sweet potato flour. 
Some people cannot eat flour made from 
wheat. T 
Some cannot eat sugar. 
Sweet potato flour is sweet. V 
These sick people can eat the sweet pota- 
to flour. T 
It is so sweet they do not want sugar. lr 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes grow where it is warm. In the South the sweet potato crop is larger. 
Sweet potatoes can be grown other places, too, if they are cared for properly. 
The whole potato is planted in a hot bed or outdoors where it is warm. In about a 
month sprouts are three or four inches high. Then they are ready for transplanting. 
The soil should be sandy and be well drained. In three or four months the crop is 
ready to harvest. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Select some smooth sweet potatoes. Fill a window box with earth mixed with sand. 
Plant the potatoes leaving room between each one. Keep soil moist but not too wet. 

When the sprouts are ready remove carefully. Each child interested should be given 
one or two sprouts to take home and plant. If any child wishes to try to raise potatoes in 
a quantity, he should plant his own potatoes at home. These will probably grow into vines 
which spread along the ground, In many places the vines will send down roots which de- 
velop into potatoes. Encourage children to keep a record of their plants and be ready to 
report in September. 


Si 


George Washington Carver's Experiments 

Mr. Carver worked long hours in his laboratory experimenting with sweet potatoes. 
He was sure that other foods could be made from these good potatoes. And he discovered 
one hundred fifty new uses. He said, “God and the sweet potatoes told me how to do it.” 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


THE PEANUT (Reading Lesson) 


George Washington Carver raised pea- 
nuts. 


He raised many, many bushels of them. 
Then ke began to experiment with them. 


He discovered three hundred new uses 
for peanuts. 


Today peanuts are a valuable crop. 


We can raise peanuts, too. 


We must buy the fresh peanuts. 
Then we plant them carefully. 


In the autumn we shall have our peanuts. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


List the most common uses of peanuts as children know them. Peanut butter used in 
candy, salads, baked in loaf, ice cream, dressings, salted nuts. Plant fresh peanuts in a 
window box and watch development. Encourage children to plant nuts at home. Bring back 
in September to show to classmates. 


Work out menus with peanuts. Help children realize that peanuts are a good meat 
substitute. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. One jar of peanut butter costs 23 cents. How much will 2 jars cost? 


2. Three children are going to the circus and want to feed peanuts to the elephant. Each 
bag costs 5 cents. How much will 3 bags cost? 


3. James had 10 peanuts in his bag. He planted 5 and ate the rest. How many did he eat? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Our Pony 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What are the children in the picture doing? 

Do you think they are in the country or in the city? 
What kind of a horse do you see in the picture? 

What is the seat called upon which the little girl sits? 
Do you think the children are having a good time? 
Have you ever ridden on a pony? 

Name other animals that are found on the farm. 
Write a story about the picture. 
Draw a picture of the pony. 

What do you think this pony eats? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 


Use the following poem for choral speaking: 


THE BARNYARD 
MAUD BURNHAM 


When the farmer’s day is done, The dog, “Bow Wow!” 

In the barnyard, every one, The cat, “Meow!” 

Beast and bird politely say, The horse says, “Neigh! 

“Thank you for my food to-day.” I love sweet hay!” 

The cow says, “Moo!” The pig near by, 

The pigeon, “Coo!” Grunts in his sty. 

The sheep says, “Baa!” When the barn is locked up tight, 
The lamb says, “Maa!” Then the farmer says, “Good-night!” 
The hen, “Cluck! Cluck!” Thanks his animals, every one, 


“Quack!” says the duck; For the work that has been done. 


Have a discussion of animals on the farm, and their usefulness. 
What they eat, and how they are housed and cared for daily. 


Draw a picture of a barn with animals which would be found nearby—cows, horses, pigs, 
chickens, etc. 


Discuss what the young of the different animals are called, as calf, colt, shote, etc. 
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S PRING is such a joyous time 
with its vivid “little blobs of col- 
or’’ in flower and bird—its endless 
fascinating activities all furnish- 
ed by nature itself. 

The Spring months seem so 
soon gone, that we woutd enrich 
the calendar’s every day by mak- 
ing the schoolroom set-up from 
the time March ushers in Spring, 
definitely to be remembered for 
continued summer enjoyment of 
birds and flowers. Birds and flow- 
ers have such a “gentling”’ effect. 
The room set-up for the Season of 
Spring naturally includes pictures 
of birds and flowers, Song of the 
Lark, Jules Breton, not among the 
least of these. 


The Victrola 
The victrola still plays a part in 
the schoolroom set-up for all oc- 
casions. The following list is just 
a tiny one. There are many others 
including bird calls, ete., available. 


Records with Bird Effect 
Birds Record Number 
A des Oiseaux (The Birds) 1918 
. Lily Pons 
Capinera (The Wren) 
Lily Pons 
Hunt in the Black Forest 
Instrumental 30792-B 


1905-A 


Songs of Our Native Birds 
35785 A and B 


BIRDS anno FLOWERS 
A Spring Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


Flowers 
Morning Glory 
Soprano 
Solitary Flowers 
Instrumental 
To a Water Lily (MacDowell) 
Instrumental 222161-A 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 
Instrumental 22161-B 
Songs for children—Birds— 
Flowers 20617 
(Riley-Gaynor) 


22621 


22162-B 


Poetry 

Poetry, too, plays a special part 
in the study of birds and flowers. 

Thanks to L. Young Correthers, 
we are presenting “The Snow- 
drop” from The Blooming 
Friends, just one of her many 
lovely booklets of exquisite flower 
poems. 


The Snow-drop 
Before the birds’ return in 
spring— 
While yet the trees are bare, 
The snow-drop lifts her tiny face 
And sniffs the wintry air. 
She doesn’t seem to mind the cold, 
She doesn’t fear the snow. 
Compared with other garden flow- 
ers, 
She’s a little Eskimo. 


Then, thanks to The Henry F. 
Henrichs Publications for April, 
there is 
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An April Day 
Take a dozen little clouds, 
And a patch of blue; 
Take a million raindrops, 
As many sunbeams, too; 
Take a host of violets, 
A wandering little breeze, 
And myriads of little leaves 
Dancing on the trees; 
Then mix them all together 
In the very quickest way— 
Showers, sunshine, birds, flow- 
ers— 
And you'll have an April day. 
—Pleasant Hours 


Such a wealth of nature poetry 
is at hand. Don’t by any chance 
miss Thomas Edward Brown’s “A 
Garden Is a Lovesome Thing.” 


Books and Stories 

Then, of course, the library ta- 
ble is full of marked bird and flow- 
er stories. 

The teacher finds a moment 
now and again to read or to tell 
bird and flower stories, not for- 
getting the exquisite The Blue- 
bird—A Fairy Play in Six Acts 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
story of Mytyl and Tyltyl as they 
set out to seek for happiness—the 
bluebird. 


The Iris Story 
The Iris story as told by Lil- 
lian Cox Athey is beautiful. You 
remember Ruskin savs that “the 
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fleur-de-lis has a sword for its 
leaf and a lily for its heart.” 


The Singing Tower 
Much interesting material can 
be found about Bok’s Singing 
Tower in Florida. 


A Humming Bird Story 


Last year, Ben Hur Lampman 
told an exquisite story in the Port- 
land Oregonian of a hummingbird 
which, having just feasted on the 
honey in a bed of petunias, ac- 
tually lighted on a man’s knee be- 


fore darting away again. It is a 
happy omen, Mr. Lampman says, 
when a hummingbird mistakes 
you for a flower. 


Another “must” for a Spring 
set-up is a blue bowl of Chinese 
Paper-Narcissus bulbs. Besides 
the story, this will call for the 
Narcissus record or To a Water 
Lily record. 

And, of course, the bit of statu- 
ary of St. Francis of Assisi and 
the bird carries its own lovely 
story. 


Flowers and Birds by States 


State 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Georgia 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
7. Maryland 

8. South Carolina 
9. New Hampshire 
10. Virginia 
11. New York 
12. North Carolina 
13. Rhode Island 
14. Vermont 
15. Kentucky 
16. Tennessee 
17. Ohio 
18. Louisiana 
19. Indiana 
20. Mississippi 
21. Illinois 
22. Alabama 
23. Maine 


Dom W 


24. Missouri 

25. Arkansas 

26. Michigan 

27. Florida 

28. Texas 

29. Iowa 

30. Wisconsin 

31. California 
32. Minnesota 

338. Oregon 

34. Kansas 

35. West Virginia 
36. Nevada 

37. Nebraska 

38. Colorado 

39. North Dakota 
40. South Dakota 
41. Montana 

42. Washington 
43. Idaho 

44. Wyoming 

45. Utah 

46. Oklahoma 

47. New Mexico 
48. Arizona 


State Flower 
Peach Blossom 
Mountain Laurel 
Blue Violet 
Cherokee Rose 
Mountain Laurel 
Trailing Arbutus 
Black-eyed Susan 
Yellow Jessamine 
Purple Lilac 
Flowering Dogwood 
Rose 
Dogwood 
Violet 
Red Clover 
Goldenrod 
Iris 
Searlet Carnation 
Magnolia 
Zinnia 
Magnolia 
Violet 
Goldenrod 
Pine Cone and Tassel 


Hawthorne 

Apple Blossom 
Apple Blossom 
Orange Blossom 
Bluebonnet 

Wild Rose 

Violet 

California Poppy 
Moccasin (Lady slip.) 
Oregon grape 
Sunflower 
Rhododendron 
Sagebrush 
Goldenrod 

Rocky Mt. Columbine 
Wild Prairie Rose 
Pasque Flower 
Bitter Root 
Rhododendron 
Syringa (M’krange) 
Indian Paintbrush 
Sego Lily 

Mistletoe 

Yucea 

Giant Cactus 


The states are listed in the 
order that they were admitted to 


the Union. 


State Bird 

Cardinal 
Ruffled Grouse 
Goldfinch 
Brown Thrasher 
Chickadee 
Chickadee 
Baltimore Oriole 
Carolina Wren 
Purple Finch 
Robin 
Bluebird 
Cardinal 
Bobwhite 
Hermit Thrush 
Cardinal 
Mockingbird 
House Wren 
Brown Pelican 
Cardinal 
Mockingbird 
Cardinal 
Flicker 
Black-capped 

Chickadee 
Bluebird 
Mockingbird 
Robin 
Mockingbird 
Mockingbird 
Goldfinch 
Robin 
California Quail 
Goldfinch 
West. Meadow Lark 
West. Meadow Lark 
Tufted Titmouse 
Mountain Bluebird 
West. Meadow Lark 
Lark Bunting 
West. Meadow Lark 
West. Meadow Lark 
West. Meadow Lark 
Goldfinch 
Mountain Bluebird 
West. Meadow Lark 
California Gull 
Bobwhite 
Road Runner 
Cactus Wren 
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A Map Activity 
*Making a United States Map of 
State Flowers 

Procure a large map of the 
United States with states out- 
lined. From seed catalogs and 
from magazines, cut colored pic- 
tures of the state flowers. Paste 
each in its proper state. This ac- 
tivity will extend over a long pe- 
riod of time. 


Do a Similar Map of State Birds 
Learn as many of the bird songs 

as you can find, such as: 
Black-capped Chickadee 
““dee-dee”’ 
“‘chur-wee”’ 


Bluebird— 
Robin— 
“cheerily, cheerily cherrup” 


Advice to Bird Lovers 

Nail a bit of suet or fat meat 
where the birds can peck at it. 

Leave plenty of drinking water 
where birds can get it. 

3ird food boxes can contain 
bird seed or cracked corn or nuts 
or sunflower seeds or oats. 


Flowers of the Month 


January Snow-drop 
February Primrose 
March Violet 

April Daffodil 
+May Hawthorne 
June Honeysuckle 
July Water Lily 
August Red Poppy 
September Goldenrod 
October Marigold 
November Chrysanthemum 
December Holly 


Flowers With Odd Names 
Skunk Cabbage 
Nodding Onion 
Stick Candy 


Cat’s Ears 
Lady’s Slipper 
Baby Eyes 
Chatterbox 
Bitter Root 
Indian Pipe 
Bleeding Heart 


Dogtooth Violet 
Jacob’s Ladder 
Turtlehead 
Pitcher Plant 


A Rest-Period Class Project 
When the class is tired, a rest- 
ful bit of a project is to complete 
A Flower Alphabet or 
A Bird Alphabet 


Aster Albatross 
Bluebonnet Bobwhite 
Candytuft Cardinal 
Dogwood, etc. Dove, ete. 


Flower Arrangement 


Make a big class May Basket to 
be carried in a Flower Parade. 


*Credit for this idea is given to the United 
States Flower Map Company, Canby, Oregon. 


+Be sure to tel] the childrem of the old saying 
that if a girl at daybreak on May Ist, washes in 
the dew of the hawthorne tree, she will be 
beautiful, je 
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(Children dressed as flowers.) 

The basket may be a big reed 
basket borrowed from a florist 
shop—the flowers, any that the 
children bring. The project is to 
arrange the miscellaneous lot into 
an artistic whole. 


Flower Bibliography 
BOOKS: 

Wild Flowers of the Pacific 
Coast, Leslie L. Haskin. 

Stories and Legends of Garden 
Flowers, Vernon Quinn. 

Things Chinese, J. Dyer Ball. 

A Floral Timepiece, Jerome G. 
Daneker. 

Flowers — Their Significance, 
Social Use and Proper Arrange- 
ment, Jerome G. Daneker. 

The Blooming Friends, L. 
Young Correthers. 

Handbook of Northwest Flow- 
ering Plants, Helen M. Gilkey. (A 
very fine key.) 

Standardized Plant Names, 
Harlan P. Kelsey and Wm. A. 
Dayton. 

Range Plant Handbook, pre- 
pared by Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Weeds, Walter Conrad Muen- 
schen. 


ARTICLES: 

Wild Flowers, How to Care for 
Them, Eugenia Eckford, /nstruc- 
tor, April, 1937. 

American Home Series of State 
Flower Prints, American Home 
Magazine, March, 1937. 
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A Field Guide to Western Birds, 
Roger Tory Peterson. 

Birds, Gayle Pickwell, Ph.D. 

Field Book of Wild Birds and 
Their Music, F. Schyler Mat- 
thews. 

A Guide to Bird Songs, Aretas 
A. Saunders. 

Bird Notes 
Keeler. 

Bird City, E. A. MelIlhenny 
(Mr. M. is originator of the bird 
sanctuary idea.) 

Care and Kindness for Our Ani- 
mal Friends (p. 13), American 
Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Warblers of North Amer- 
ica, Frank M. Chapman, with the 


Pacifie States, 


Among 


Afield, Charles 


cooperation of other ornitholo- 
gists (includes bird songs). 

Bird Songs (song book), words 
by A. S., music by Liza Lehman 
(the Wood Pigeon, Starling, Yel- 
lowhammer, Wren, Owl). 


MAGAZINES: 


Audubon Magazine (published 
bi-monthly). 


ARTICLES: 


Where the Robins Go in Winter, 
Robert Sparks Walter Read, Jan., 
1944. 

Some Western Birds, *E. Law- 
rence Palmer, Nature Magazine, 
April, 1943. 

Feeding Her Birds, classroom 
study of Millet’s famous painting, 
Anne Heaton Perry, Grade 
Teacher, June, 1938. 

A Bird Unit, Hope Mitchener, 
Grade Teacher, April, 1938. 

Bird Homes, Evelyn Townsend, 
Grade Teacher, May, 1937. 

Birds on the Home-Front, Ar- 
thur A. Allen (wonderful colored 
pictures), National Geographic, 
July, 1943. 

State Birds, Roger Tory Peter- 
son, colored pictures of state 
birds, eleven songs, Life, June 17, 
1940. 

The Lord’s Tiny Poultry (how 
to make wild birds your pets), 
Wm. Bryon Mowbry, Reader’s Di- 
gest, May, 1943. 


Class Discussion 
HAVE WE A NATIONAL FLOWER? 
No 
What would you like it to be if 
we had one? Canada has the ma- 
ple, England, the rose and Ire- 
land, the shamrock. 


*Nearly 50 years ago, a substitute teacher ir 
a little New York town enthused her Third 
Grade pupils to such an extent that E. Lawrence 
Palmer became one of our greatest leaders in 
Nature Education 


Where do you go, small Puppy Dog, 
When you pass by each day? 


I wonder as I Jook at you 


And watch you on your way. 


Is home around the corner there, 


Or on another street? 


And do they get quite sore and tired— 


Your little padded feet? 


SMALL PUPPY DOG 


ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


I’d like so much to play with you, 
Please stay and visit me. 


I’ll sit upon the steps and wait 
For you, most patiently. 


Then if you never, never, stop 


Perhaps I'll call on you. 


I’ll follow you to where you go 


And spend a day or two. 


( 
| 
| 
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The Maple Tree 


Fincen PAINTING was first 
planned for the very young child, 
because it is such a simple medi- 
um of expression. Moreover, for 
the child, Finger Painting is fun; 
no brushes are used; it is done 
wholly with the fingers, thumb, 
palm or side of the hand, and even 
the fingernails. Children love its 
wide sweeping arm movements; 
being wholly unrestrained and 
free, most unexpected and inter- 
esting effects are created. 

Art teachers suggest various 
kinds of materials that are suc- 
cessfully used in this activity. A 


- 


The Swan 


and the Mountain 


regular Finger Paint is used; 
Kalsomine mixed with hot water; 
show card color. As it happened 
with our second and third grades, 
we had a number of bottles of 
Tempera left over from high 
school art classes. Experimenting 
a bit we found we could use this 
very successfully. From the. Me- 
chanical Drawing class we begged 
a few large 12x18 sheets of glazed 
white paper. I have known, too, 
of an ordinary shelf paper being 
used with good results. 

First we wet the sheets of pa- 


per by holding first one side and °* 


then the other under the water 
faucet. In our school workshop 
were many discarded tables. 
These were of good height and so 
served excellently for the children 
to stand beside and work upon. In 
bowls we had ready-mixed a thick 
paste of starch. We covered each 
sheet with a thin coating of this 
paste, using a brush to put it all 
over smoothly. This starch-paste, 
we found, gives a sort of resist- 
ance to the color—a sort of body 
—making the finger and hand 
strokes slide easily. 

The next step was to coat these 
damp-starched sheets with Tem- 
pera, using wide brushes. Some- 
times the strokes went up and 
down, and sometimes across. Aft- 
er watching, the children did most 
of this preparatory work them- 
selves. Then the sheets were ready 
to be “fingered.” 
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Little Children In Finger-Paint Land 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Some children were eager to 
produce their own designs, while 
others needed the helpful sugges- 
tions of sketches. Of course, be- 
fore anyone really started to cre- 
ate, we made many practice-paint- 
ings for them, for most children 
benefit by examples. There was 
no need to fear they might*‘copy.” 
For no two Finger Paintings are 
alike. 

A free hand-and-arm-movement 
was constantly stressed—one of 
the most important characteris- 
tics of Finger Painting. We start- 
ed uSing a single color only, and 
as black photographs best, some of 
those were chosen to accompany 
this article. The  vari-colored 
paintings to which they soon ad- 
vanced were really very interest- 
ing; a short description of our 
methods may be of help. 

No entire color covered the 
whole sheet; after it was starch- 
glossed, the children dipped their 
fingers into the various bottled 
colors, or dripped them by brush 
in the wanted spaces. As for in- 


Summer Flower 
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vertical streak became the trunk. 

Coloring other accompanying 
examples could be handled as fol- 
lows: “The Swan” should have a 
blue sky ever dark blue and green 
water. Long vertical swirls of 
pond-sedges could be green and 
yellow with orange blossoms. As 
the swan should be white, sweep 
up strokes for his back, with a 
long reverse-curve for his grace- 
ful neck. 

The “Wood-Bambi” could be 
created against a deep orange-red 
sunset, with yellow foreground 
and brown trees. Drop in a few 
bits of black for the odd little ani- 
mal. 

“Summer Flower” could grow 
against a pale blue sky as a pink 
or purple blossom with green 
leaves. 

Be sure to press all Finger 


accompanying 
painting of “The Maple Tree and 


Then swing the mountain peaks 
up into the sky with a few drops 1 
of violet. Green, dropped on the Struction papers. 

spotted This color creating with 
flowing rhythm of movement is 
delightful to children; and the joy 
of making something so realistic 
and vital is a very satisfying ex- 
evolved the maple foliage, while a perience to them. 


wished it to be called), the steps 
for coloring would be as follows: 

Dip the fingers into Blue Tem- 
pera and apply to the upper part 
of the sheet for the sky, using 


with finger-tips into grass, and 
finger nailed into bright blades, 
Drops of Vermilion, Orange and 
mass, 


Paintings before they get too dry. 
For they curl up easily. Then trim 
and mount on harmonizing con- 


Rooster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“T sing a song 
At break of day 
‘Cock-a-doodle-doo’ 
Which means the same 
As when you say 
‘Good morning—how are you?’ 
I flap my wings 
In rain or shine 
Flap, flap, flip, flip flap, flap— 
And on my head 
I wear a comb 
Just like you wear a hat. 
I have long feathers 
In my tail, 
They’re blue and gold and brown, 
And ladies wear them 
On their hats 
When they go into town. 


Now once each day 
A lady comes 

To gather eggs, you see— 
And while she goes 

To every hen, 

She never comes to me. 
But, really, I don’t 

Have the time 

To lay an egg for you, 

So I just strut 

And strut—and sing 
‘Cock-a-doodle-doo’.”’ 
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POMEGRANATES PAPAYAS 


BREADFRUIT 


COCONUTS 


SAPODILLAS 


LEMONS 


BANANAS PLANTAINS 


The West Indies 


The Blackboard Journey Continues 


FLORA 


Miss ALLEN was hanging 
the map of the West Indies on the 
board as the Travel Class entered 
the room. They were all smiling 
for they knew they looked quite 
unusual with one of their galoshes 
hanging over each shoulder. 

“‘We knew we'd need our seven 
league boots today when we go 
to the West Indies and step from 
Jamaica to Haiti and Puerto 
Rico,” said Marvin, as he set his 
boots on the desk. “We are pre- 
tending these are our seven league 
boots you see.” 

“Yes, we'll start from Jamaica 
today,” said Miss Allen laughing, 
as she brought out the box of col- 
ored chalks and dusters. “We may 
be able to finish the West Indies 
today, but I’m not sure. We'll fly 
down to Jamaica. Here is our 
plane waiting for us. We’ll travel 
light as usual. Don’t forget your 
field glasses, your little diction- 
aries and a notebook and pencil. 

“Look on the map and you will 
see that Jamaica is just south of 
Cuba and here we are, sailing 
through the skies and landing at 
this island that belongs to Eng- 
land. 

“Here the Negroes all talk Eng- 
lish. The Cuban Negroes all spoke 
Spanish. 

“Some people call this ‘Banana 
Island’ although all of these is- 
lands grow bananas. However, it 
is said that a captain unloaded his 
ship here and when he wanted to 
go home he had nothing to put in 
his boat as ballast so he filled it full 
of green bananas which he did not 


C. RUE 


know were good to eat. On the way 
home the bananas ripened and 
turned yellow and when the people 
of Boston tasted them they said, 
‘Yum vum. These things taste 
good,’ 

“Now put on your boots and 
we'll step over to that queer- 
shaped island, It looks a little like 
a hop toad, doesn’t it, Mabel? Here 
we are. This part is Haiti; it takes 
up one-third of the island and all 
the people here speak French. The 
other two-thirds of it up toward 
the toad’s nose is settled by the 
people who talk Spanish. 

“See those two little boys; they 
are trading things with each 
other, but except for their jolly 
laughs, one boy cannot understand 
what the other boy says. A laugh 
is the same in all languages. The 
taller boy, in the Spanish cloth- 
ing, lives in Santo Domingo. And 
the smaller French boy lives here 
in Haiti. He says he lives in a big 
Sugar Central and he and his 
brothers and sisters go there to 
school. His father and uncles and 
some of his older cousins work in 
the fields and in the sugar mills. 
It smells nice around here 
nanas, pineapples and sugar. 

“Now we must step along and 
take a leap over to the last of the 
Greater Antilles which is Puerto 
Rico. 

“The first thing we do here is 
have dinner. I’m sure we are all 
hungry. Let’s have a fish dinner 
for a change. There’s a sign that 
says ‘bluefish’. Yes, please, Mr. 
waiter, we'll all take bluefish. 


ba- 
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Well! That’s strange. The blue- 
fish are red. Oh! Excuse me. The 
waiter says it turns blue as it 
cooks. He says we may watch him 
cook it. We’ll have some fruit for 
dessert if you please. Those bell 
apples look like lemons. This is 
how you eat them. Cut off the end 
and suck out the seeds. How do 
you like it, Mabel? I don’t like it 
and I don’t like these sugar apples 
either; they are so sticky. See 
those funny-looking things, this 
one looks like a lump of leather 
and it is six times as large as an 
ordinary orange. The waiter says 
it is called a ‘soursop’ and makes 
good peach ice cream. Here are 
some potatoes. No, the waiter says 
they are ‘mess apples.’ No, thank 
you; we don’t want any. 

“Puerto Rico seems to be very 
Spanish, although it belongs to 
the United States. It is a very fer- 
tile land; see the rows and rows 
of pineapples and sugar cane. The 
sugar cane is taller than you are, 
Ned. The sugar mills are called 
Centrals here, too. There are hun- 
dreds of ox carts bringing in loads 
of sugar cane. These Centrals are 
like little cities. They have their 
own railroads and homes and 
schools and even nurseries for the 
small children. The children are 
taught both English and Spanish. 
Get out your field glasses, Marvin, 
and look at that mountain; it has 
gardens clear to the top—tobacco 
at the bottom and coffee on the 
sides of the mountain. Let us stop 
at this tobacco factory and see 
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what that loud talking is about. 
Listen! That man over there is 
reading a story to the men and 
women who are rolling and pack- 
ing the tobacco leaves. I wonder if 


States soldiers stationed there. 
There are more than twice as 
many people in Puerto Rico now 
as when Henry Morgan and his 
band wandered through the moun- 


EL MORRO CASTLE - PUERTO RICO 


he thinks they might fall asleep at tains and, thanks to the United 

. their jobs if he doesn’t amuse States, it is a healthier place, for 

] them. the poisonous insects have been, 

. “See those women sitting on for the most part, driven off. 

t their front steps doing needle- “See what fine schools they 

: work. One woman is embroidering have. And have you noticed, boys, 

> a tablecloth. No doubt she will that nearly all the public buildings 

g send it to New York to be sold. are built of limestone? A great 

r The Puerto Rican women do beau- deal of limestone is found here on 

" tiful needlework. the islands, so they make good use 

S “Here we are at San Juan, of it. 

S Puerto Rico’s most important “Oh, see how late it is. We'll 

e city. take a last look around. There in 

S “Take your field glasses again the distance is a neat little thatch- 

k and look at that old castle. The ed cottage and here on the broad 
castle and the mountain seem to =| Bae streets we see fine modern build- 

y be part of each other. Do you fim ae ings and everywhere we look we 

0 know the name of the castle, Ned? IQs see women carrying large baskets 

™ Do you, Helen? It is El Morro fa 8 of beautiful fruit on their heads. 

S castle. Hundreds of years ago “Hop into the plane and we'll 

e when old Henry Morgan and his fly home. I know what would 

e, pirates were looking for gold they make nice little souvenirs of to- 

d thought that the castle was part day’s trip. We'll make little coast- 

1- of the mountain. Then a big noisy | aie ers for our water glasses and 

ls cannon scared them away. They and stored, as they thought, in paint on each one some kind of 

re were after the gold that was caves in the mountains. Now fruit we had in Puerto Rico 

ir brought from Mexico and Peru there are companies of United “Here is our pattern.” 
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Nutrition Units 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Food for Freedom 
For Reading and Discussion 


There are victory gardens everywhere. 

People do not want to run short of food and so they are planting gardens. 
In many cities there is a large Community Garden. 

In Boston, they have a big victory garden on the Common. 

In Chicago, there are several hundred small plots in the parks. 

The children use these plots for the planting of vegetables and flowers. 
Each little gardener has his own seeds and tools. 

A grown person who knows gardening is ready to help the children. 

They are all raising food for freedom. 

But the greater number of victory gardens are in small towns and villages. 
The South has more victory gardens than any other part of the country. 
The New England States come next. 


In January, 1943, nineteen million people planned to have a garden. 


But in May of this year over twenty-one million families will be planning for a 
victory garden. 


Many, many of these same families canned their own fruit and vegetables. 


THINKING IT OVER 
Do you have a victory garden in your family? 
Do you have a victory garden all your own? 
List ten things you have planted in your garden. 


UNDERLINE THE RIGHT ANSWER 
Do you live in a city 
town 
village 
Do you live in the North 


South 


East 
West 


24 
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Food for Freedom 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A Work Page 


Can you answer these questions? 


Draw a line under Yes or No. 


. Did you plant a victory garden? Yes—No 

. Does Boston have a garden on its Common? Yes—No 

. Does Chicago have plots in the parks? Yes—No 

. Does each gardener have his own seeds and tools? Yes—No 
. Do you know how to plant a garden? Yes—No 

. Do the grown-ups help the children? Yes—No 


. Are victory gardens raising food for freedom? Yes—No 


Draw a line under the right words. 


an DN 


People plant gardens because they do not want to run short 
of cows 
of houses 
of food 


. The larger number of victory gardens are 


in small towns and villages in big cities 


. The larger number of victory gardens are 


in the North 
in the South 
in the East 


. In January, 1943, the number of gardens planned was 


five million 
ten million 
nineteen million 


. In May, 1943, the number of gardens planned was 


two million 
twenty-one million 
twelve million 


THINGS TO DO 


. Draw a picture of a victory garden. 

. Put in 6 rows of corn. Color the stalks green. 

. Between each row of corn, put some big squashes. 
. Put in 3 rows of lettuce. Color the lettuce green. 

. Put in 4 rows of tomatoes. Color them bright red. 
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School Gardens 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
For Reading and Discussion 
Many schools of this country have their own victory gardens. 
The children learn how to grow vegetables on a little plot of ground. 
They learn how to plant and to care for their vegetables. 
This helps them in making gardens at home. 
One school in Florida raised all the vegetables for their lunch room. 


The lunch room served 300 children a day. 


The children brought their fertilizer from home in little wagons. 


They brought their own tools, too. 


THINKING IT OVER 
1. Do you have a school garden? 
2. What have you planted in your school garden? 
3. How many people would your school garden feed? 
4. Does your garden supply your lunch room with vegetables? 
5. Which vegetables make for good health? 
6. Can you tell about the school in Florida? 


A TEST 
Draw a line under the right words. 


1. Who learned how to grow vegetables? 
Children Farmers’ Fathers 
2. Who learned how to care for vegetables? 
Farmers Children Fathers 
3. Who raised all the vegetables for their lunch room? 


A school in Florida A school in Maine 


4. How many children did the lunch room serve? 
children 200 children 300 children 


5. What did the children bring in little wagons? 
fruit vegetables fertilizer 


ji 
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How Jimmy Helps 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Jimmy helps Mother and Daddy, too. 
He raises rabbits because rabbit meat is victory meat. 


He keeps them in a hutch in the back yard. 


Jimmy knows that it is hard to buy meat in time of war. 

He knows, too, that rabbit meat is very nutritious and good for anyone. 
Jimmy uses all the waste in his victory garden to feed his rabbits. 

He keeps his rabbits always in the hutch. 
In this way, they do not harm the garden. 


Draw a line under Yes or No. 


1. Squirrel meat is victory meat. Yes—No 

. Jimmy keeps his rabbits in a pen. Yes—No 
. Itis easy to get meat in time of war. Yes—No 
. Rabbit meat is very nutritious. Yes—No 


. Jimmy feeds his rabbits corn. Yes—No 


. Jimmy’s rabbits run about the garden. Yes—No 


NUMBER PROBLEMS 


. If Jimmy has two rabbits and Daddy gives him two more rabbits, he will 


2. Bill has nine rabbits. Four are white. The others are brown. How many 
rabbits are brown? .......... 


. ix little girls and four boys came to see Jimmy’s rabbits. How many more 
girls came than boys? .......... 


. Jimmy made a little hutch for his rabbits. It had four windows and a door. 
There were .......... more windows than doors in the hutch. 


. Jimmy's sister, Mary, had four brown rabbits and four white rabbits. Mary 
eres rabbits in all. 
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Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 36) 

In this issue we add another 
page of primary reading work 
pages to the series that has 
brought forth so many interesting 
suggestions. One of these is mak- 
ing enlarged illustrations of the 
pictures given. The illustrations 
are on heavy sheets of white pa- 
per, 24 x 30 inches. Outlines are 
done with brush and black ink. 
Colors are added. These illustra- 
tions become a permanent collec- 
tion and serve many purposes. 
They can be hung at the front of 
the classroom. 

Simple sentences relating to the 
picture may be printed upon the 
board for children to read and 
write. Pupils may make a list of 
ten or fifteen words related to the 
picture and use these in sentences. 
They may make up arithmetic 
problems such as, If there were 
five more Dutch children in the 
picture, there would be ; 
or, if there were six more flowers 
in the grass there would be 
flowers. It is like a game and all 
the children contribute ideas. The 
picture may serve as an inspira- 
tion for drawing other Dutch 
scenes, discussion on materials of 
clothing as, what are shoes made 
of, styles of different countries, 
etc. . . (Enlarge the picture by 
the squaring-off method.) 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 35) 

This page serves the same pur- 
pose as the reading page. Let each 
pupil make up several new prob- 
lems relating to the picture. The 
picture may suggest discussions 
on grain and foods, trees and their 
uses, various rivers and moun- 
tains, ete, 


May Garland Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

This border is made up of 
sheets of white paper, 9 x 12 in- 
ches each, Y and Z. They are 
mounted alternately—the center 
section of the garland, and the 
ends connected with the ribbons. 
This makes a long sweeping 
curve. Trace, cut and mount the 
pieces for the dark green leaves 
and ribbons. Then add flowers of 
your own creation. Light green 
leaves are pasted to the back of 
each flower before mounting the 
flower to the dark green back- 
grounds. 


May Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Bell-shaped flowers may be 
added, large and small, as single 
flowers or in groups. Other types 
of leaves would add interest, too. 
Make some like ferns and others 
long and sweeping. Some flowers 
may be attached to fine stems that 
extend beyond the dark greenery. 

The patterns for the dark green 
pieces are drawn in a fine line 
and are dotted to show the com- 
plete contour. The ribbon consists 
of two tones of blue. 

Instead of small flowers, as il- 
lustrated, perhaps you might like 
just two or three large flowers, 
add only to sheet Y. 

These flower forms may be ap- 
plied to May Day cards, program 
covers and other problems calling 
for colorful designs. How many 
flowers can you develop from a 
basic pattern that is tulip-shaped? 


May Baskets 
(Page 34) 

It is from May that we take the 
inspiration for the delightful cut- 
paper problems on this page. They 
may be made up for some festive 
occasion at school or for home use. 
They offer lessons in accurate pa- 
per cutting, and pattern drafting, 
as well as simple construction 
work. They suggest variations, 
and allow for original develop- 
ments, 

Instead of a paper doily being 
added to the circle above, the sur- 
face may be covered with pale 
green or pink dots, or the scallop- 
ed edge may be outlined with a 
colored border. Instead of a single 
petal for the basket sides below, 
the pattern may consist of a dou- 
ble petal, and a deeper pink lining 
may be added instead of a yellow 
one, 


Ration Book Covers 
(Page 31) 

Here is a beautiful and practi- 
cal Ration Book cover, and inci- 
dentally an interesting designing 
and construction problem. 

Perhaps you wish to make such 
a cover for each individual of the 
family (two books). Then use 
sketch A, for a starting point. For 
four or more books it is well to 
add a cardboard strip at the back 
of the covers. It also gives a pro- 
fessional, trim appearance to the 
work. B—Points MP are measured 
14 inch in from inside edge of 
cover cardboards, and are made 
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on the edge of the folded cloth so 
that they can be easily seen from 
the other side. 

C—Turn the work over. Mount 
colored construction paper over 
cardboard covers, size 6 x 6%. 
Notice that construction paper is 
placed against points MP, and 
that the top and side edges extend 
14 inch. Clip off corners as shown. 
Be sure paste is spread all over 
the surface of the construction pa- 
per when mounting it on the 
cardboard. Remember dry spots 
will result in bubbles that can not 
be taken out afterwards. 

D—Construction paper has 
been mounted on both cardboard 
covers. 

E—Here we see the lining pa- 
per (brown craft wrapping paper 
is best). Lining paper is 14 inch 
smaller all around than D, lying 
open as shown. Fold lining paper 
down center. Paste a strip of thin 
cloth over fold, 1 x 4 inches. 

F—Turn over. Sew two 
smaller, folded pages of craft pa- 
per to the center of the lining 
paper. 

G—Cut these down to 14 inch 
width, X. Spread paste all over 
the surface of one end of lining 
paper and mount same into one 
half of cover, H. Be sure sewing 
is exactly in vertical center, be- 
tween cardboard covers. Now 
paste down the lining paper into 
the other half of book covers. This 
leaves the stubby little inside 
pages free. 

H—Against these little stubs, 
mount the ration books. Be sure 
you paste or glue the narrow 
strip down neatly and securely 
over back margin of ration book. 
(This may be done at home.) 

The narrow strips will not de- 
face any of the printed matter on 
the back cover of the ration books. 
The books can be cut out any time 
the government should wish to 
call them in. Before mounting 
books into cover, decorate them. 
The little sketches below offer va- 
rious styles of design arrange- 
ment. 
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RATION BOOK COVER Louise D. Tessin 
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MAY GARLAND BORDER 
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MAY BASKETS Louise D. Tessin 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


There was a jolly miller lived on the river Dee. 

The Dee river is in England. 

The miller_grinds wheat info flour. 

He made four sacks full yesterday. 

He made five sacks full to-day. 

How many sacks full is that in all 2.0. 
How many boats on the river 


If eight more boats come by how many will there be ?___ 
How many cows are on the hill? 
If sIX more cows join them how many will there be?___. 
There are ter windows in the millers house. 

How many windows can you --.----- 
How many windows are on the other sides? ______. 
There were nine birds in the sky. 

Two birds are left. 


| How many flew aWay? 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


WN OS 
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\ 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
‘Im going to the field? she said. 

The maid is going to milk the cow. 

The cow is white with black spots. 
Color the field light green. 

Color the trees darker green. 

Color the maid's dress red. 

Color the boys trousers dark blue. 
Color the birds light blue. 

Make the windmill orange. 

Write your name here 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


This is Tommy fittlemouse. 

He lives in a little house. 

He is fishing down by the creek. 

The fish live in the creek. 

How many fish has Tommy caught 7... 
Tommy's “house is in the country. 

There are green fields in the country. 
Many birds live in the country. 

How many birds do you see? 
Color the bridge yellow. 

Color the fields light green. 

Color the trees darker green. 

Color the sky light blue. 

Color the birds darker Dlue. 
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ACT I 


CHARACTERS: 
JOAN MARCIA RUTH 


BERT JACK DUNCAN THEIR MOTHER 


SCENE: In the home of JOAN and BERT. 
(As the scene opens, the mother is sitting in a chair 
knitting a Red Cross garment. Voices are heard out- 
side. JOAN and BERT enter, they seem to be having 
some sort of argument.) 
JOAN: 
Mother, Bert says every month has at least one 
special day or holiday and I say some months don’t 
have any! 
BERT: 
She’s wrong, Mother, isn’t she? 
MOTHER: 
Come, now—what’s all the fussing about! Why 
don’t you sit right down here now and settle it. Joan, 
you start with January and then Bert can name the 
special days in February and so on. 
JOAN: 
Fine, that’s a good idea and then Bert will see I’m 
right! Let’s see, January has New Year’s Day. 
BERT: 
And February has—say, there are three specials in 
February, Lincoln’s Birthday, the 12th, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day on the 14th and Washington’s Birthday, 
the 22nd, You can’t fool me on those dates. 
JOAN: 
Those were easy—everybody knows those! Now for 
March. March 17th, St. Patrick’s Day—your turn, 
Bert. 
BERT: 
Well, April Fool’s Day is special and then in some 
states we have Patriot’s Day on the 19th. You see I 
know my history! 
JOAN: 
Now, comes the month of May— Oh, that’s simple, 
there’s just one—Memorial Day. 
MOTHER: 
Why, Joan, I’m surprised at you! There are two 
more, which are really pretty important. 
BERT: 
There, you see—she’s wrong already! 
MOTHER: 
Well, son, so you know what the other two are? 
BERT: 
I’ll have to think a little about that. 
(Just then MARCIA, JACK, RUTH, DUNCAN enter.) 
MOTHER: 
You children have come just the right time. We’re 
trying to think of the three special days coming in 
May. 
MARCIA: 
Well, there’s Mother’s Sunday, I never forget that! 
JACK: 
And ‘Memorial Day. That’s when we scouts march 
in the big parade! 
RUTH: 
Then Child Health Day comes the very first of 
May along with the hanging of the usual May 
Baskets. 


Three Special Days 
A May Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
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DUNCAN: 
For goodness’ sake, what’s that—Child Health Day? 
They’re always talking health to us 365 days in the 
year! 

JOAN: 
Don’t worry, Duncan, Miss Wilson will probably tell 
us plenty. She never lets a special day get by with- 
out some kind of a lesson. But let’s get on with Bert 
on June, 

BERT: 
Again, I remember my history. June 14th is Flag 
~ and the Battle of Bunker Hill was on June 17th. 

OAN: 

Fourth of July, now your turn. 
« BERT: 
August—Well, you win, Joan, I guess there’s noth- 
ing in August but hot days and a summer vacation. 
But September has Labor Day; October, Columbus 
Day and Hallowe’en. November, Armistice Day and 
Thanksgiving. 

JOAN: 
And Christmas in December. 

MOTHER: 
Well, now that it’s soon to be May, I expect those 
three special days will mean more to you children 
than they seem to now! 

MARCIA: 
Oh, sure—Miss Wilson has begun having us make 
May Baskets already. What for, though, I don’t 
know! 

JACK: 
It’s awfully silly if you ask me! But nobody does! 

RUTH: 
Well, I suppose we’ve got to be getting back to 
school. 

DUNCAN: 
And back to our little May Baskets. 
(They all,laugh and say goodbye to JOAN and BERT’S 
mother and exit.) 


ACT Il 

CHARACTERS: As many children as possible divided 
into three groups. Children in Act I, not included. 
MIss PEARSON, Principal. 
SCENE: Assembly Room at School. 
(As the scene opens MISS PEARSON is speaking.) 

MISss PEARSON: 
We were very disappointed to find several children 
in our school who do not realize the importance of 
the three special days in May. This program is to 
show them that Child Health Day, Mother’s Sunday 
and Memorial Day are worthwhile occasions for 
every one of us. 
(MISS PEARSON sits down.) 
(First Group enter. They are carrying May Bas- 
kets which they have made themselves. They are 
filled with fruit and vegetables. They look very at- 
tractive. One child carries a banner: “Child Health 
Day.” Six children from the group step forward. 
Each one has a letter pasted on the front of the bas- 
ket. When they are in the proper position their let- 
ters spell Health.) 
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H is for Healthy children in May 
Who stay out of doors whenever they play. 

E is for Everyone who is listening right now— 
There are “keeping well” books that tell you 

just how. 

A is for All who obey health rules, 
Rules for the homes and rules for the schools. 

L is for Luck in learning the way 
To keep good health day by day. 

T is for taking care to keep well 
And always keeping bright as a bell. 
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be impressive for the children to hand them the bas- 
kets as they leave the stage.) 

(GROUP THREE will include the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Brownies, Cubs, Bluebirds, Camp Fire Girls, 
Red Cross Workers, etc. Some of the group will car- 
ry flags, others flowers. A banner “Memorial Day” 
will be shown with this group. The group will recite 
together.) 


GROUP THREE: 
Memorial Day is here once more, 
And we honor the dead as of yore, 


H is for Happy, healthy and gay— And let it never, ever be said— 
Three cheers for Health Ya coming in May. Chat the U.S.A. forgets its dead! 
We honor them all, so brave and true 
i (First GRouP exits. SECOND GRouP enters. They, Who died for the red, the white and the blue. 
a too, are carrying May Baskets filled with flowers And, So we pray our country we'll save 
t (artificial pinks made by themselves): one child ear- ‘4nd the Star Spangled Banner, long may it wave! 
ries a picture of Whistler’s Mother. They sing a (The GROUP will then sing several Memorial Day 
Mother’s Day song and several of the children read and patriotic songs—followed by the Flag Salute 
g original stories entitled “What My Mother Means and the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, to end 
L. to Me.” If any of their mothers are present it might the Program.) 
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A LACE BASKET 


MARGUERITE GODE 


To make this gay little basket use a lace doily or cut a circle in a pattern using the tulip design shown be- 
low. Out of colored paper make the basket, folding on dotted lines and pasting. Tie or paste handles to- 
gether. Place doily underneath the basket and paste.Fold the two wide sides upward and paste. Fill basket 
with flowers or candy. 
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Mother's Gift 


HELEN C. LARGE 


CHARACTERS : 


MoTHER 

FATHER 

AUNT SUE 

UNCLE DON 
BARBARA, 10 years old 
ELEANOR, 8 years old 
RITA, 7 years old 
Bos, 11 years old 
JACK, 12 years old 


COSTUMES: 


CHILDREN : 
clothes 
MOTHER: Long blue dress 
FATHER: Man’s business suit 
UNCLE: Man’s business suit 
AUNT SUE: Black dress 


Ordinary school 


SCENE I 


The family living room. The chil- 
dren are sitting about, chatting. 
It is ten days before Mother’s Day. 


BARBARA: 
Where is Mother? 

RITA 
Oh! didn’t you know? She went 
shopping with Dad. This is the 
day Dad drives to the city. 

ELEANOR: 
This is a good time for us to make 
our plans for Mother’s Day. 

Bos: 
Mother’s Day! Mother’s Day! 
What is all this talk about Moth- 
er’s Day anyway? The stores are 
filled with gifts and the florists 
have their windows filled with 
flowers. I think it is a lot of fool- 
ishness. 

JACK: 
Why, Bob, how you talk! Don’t 
you know that May 14th is Moth- 
er’s Day. That is a day Mothers 
are honored all over the United 
States. It-was Miss Anna Jarvis’s 
idea in the first place. I think it is 
a wonderful idea. Boys in the 
United States Army and Navy all 
over the world are given a part of 
the day to write letters to their 
Mothers and those who live near 
home are given furloughs so they 
may visit their Mothers. 

Bos: 
I still think it is all nonsense. 

BARBARA: 
Mothers are so precious. Who took 
ee of you when you broke your 
eg? 


Bos: 
Why, Mother, of course. 
RITA: 
Yes, and who took care of you 


when you were so sick with pneu- 
monia? 


Bos: 
Why, Mother did. 
ELEANOR: 
Who cooks for you every day and 
washes and irons for you? 
Bos: 
Why, Mother, of course. 
RITA: ; 
It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
‘“‘All I have, I owe to my Mother.” 
All great men admit they owe 
their success to their Mothers. 
BARBARA: 
Don’t you see how precious Moth- 
ers are? They work and take care 
of their children, molding their 
very lives for them. 
RITA: 
Wouldn’t it be a queer world with- 
out Mothers? 
ELEANOR: 
That’s what I say. Mothers are so 
kind and good. When children are 
in trouble they can always go 
home to Mother. She will help 
them out of their difficulty and 
back on the right road. Mothers 
are so forgiving. 
Bos (slowly): 
I see your point. I guess you’re 
right. Mother does do a lot for all 
of us. I never realized it before. 
What do you propose to do this 
year for Mother’s Day? 
RITA: 
I’ve been thinking it over serious- 
ly. This year is a hard year to buy 
gifts because, on account of the 
war, many things are not being 
made. We have all been buying 
Defense Stamps at school so I 
thought we might turn in all of 
our books and see if we couldn’t 
buy a War Bond for Mother. 
ALL IN CHORUS: 
That’s a grand idea. Let’s get our 
stamp books now and see how 
much we have. (They rush over to 
the writing desk and take their 
stamp books.) 
BARBARA : 
Here’s mine and I have $5.50. 
ELEANOR: 
Here’s mine and I have just $7.00. 
RITA: 
Mine has $10.50. 
Bos: 
I’ve beat you all, I have $16.00. 
JACK: 
I have only $1.50. 
Bos: 
Well, Rita, you’re the mathema- 


tician, how much does that add up 
to? 
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RITA: 

Exactly $40.50, enough to buy 
a $50.00 bond for $37.50 and still 
have $3.00 left. 

ELEANOR: 
I think we ought to invite Aunt 
Sue over and give her a gift. This 
will be a lonely day for her with 
Cousin Ronald in the army. Per- 
haps some one can think of a good 
gift. 

RITA: 
This is merely a suggestion. Let’s 
take the snapshot that we took of 
Ronald last summer when he was 
home on furlough, have it en- 
larged and framed, of course, and 
present it to Aunt Sue. 

ALL IN CHORUS: 
That’s a grand suggestion. Yes, 
let’s do that. 

JACK: 
Are we going to give a party or 
go out for dinner or what? 

ALL IN CHORUS: 
Here comes Mother. Let’s run, we 
don’t want her to know we are 
planning anything. 


SCENE II 


(The family dining room. The ta- 
ble is set with white linen table- 
cloth, pretty dishes and silver- 
ware, yellow candles and a bou- 
quet of daffodils. Sandwiches, 
chocolate cake and ice cream are 
on the plates. Children stand in 
back of the table.) 


BARBARA: 
Eleanor, this chocolate cake looks 
delicious. How in the world did 
you ever make it without Mother 
seeing you? 

ELEANOR: 
Mother went shopping and I 
worked fast to finish it. 

RITA: 
Bob, have you the bond? 

Bos: 
Yes, and here is the picture for 
Aunt Sue. Barbara did it up in 
red, white and blue. Doesn’t it 
look nice? 

RITA: 
Oh! It looks lovely. I’m so excited. 
I can’t wait for Mother and Aunt 
Sue to come in. 

ALL IN CHORUS: 
Quiet. Here they come. 

JACK: 
Let’s all shout, “Surprise.” 
(MOTHER and AUNT SUE walk 
in arm in arm.) 

ALL IN CHORUS: 
Surprise! surprise! 

MOTHER: 
Children, what are you up to now? 
How did you do all this without 
my knowing it? 
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AUNT SUE: 
This certainly is a surprise. The 
table looks so pretty. When did 
you do all of this? 
(They all sit down at the table and 
the children pass the sandwiches, 
cake and ice cream. DAD and 
UNCLE DON come in and _ sit 
down.) 

Bos: 
Mother, today is Mother’s Day. 
We are so thankful to have such a 
wonderful Mother that we are 
presenting you with a $50.00 War 
Bond. You have always done so 
much for us that we are hap- 
py today to do something for 
you. 


Bos: 

Aunt Sue, we have a gift that we 
think you are going to like. We are 
thankful to have a nice aunt like 
you, too. (BoB hands AUNT SUE 
the picture.) 

MOTHER (stands up): Thank 
you children very much. You have 
been so very kind and thoughtful. 
This bond will buy food and 
clothes for the boys in the service. 
It is the very nicest gift I have 
ever received on Mother’s Day. 
AUNT SUE (opens package and 
shows the audience the picture). 
Thank you, children. This means 
more to me than I can ever tell 
you. It is a splendid picture of 
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Ronald. Today I received a letter 
from him. He has just been made 
a First Lieutenant. 

CHILDREN (in chorus): 
Good for Ronald. Congratulations, 
Aunt Sue. 

FATHER and UNCLE: 
We are glad you invited us, too. 
There won’t be much left of this 
cake and ice cream when we get 
through, it’s so delicious. 

CHILDREN (in chorus): 
Let’s all sing in honor of Mother’s 
Day! 

RITA: 
What shall we sing? 

Bos: 
Let’s sing “God Bless America.” 


The Pancake 


A Choral Speaking Version of an 


ALL (Heavy): 

A Pancake jumped from the fry- 
ing pan, 

Down the road and away he ran. 

Down the road at a very merry 
pace, 

With five hungry children joining 
in the chase. 
FIVE HUNGRY CHILDREN and 
THEIR MOTHER (Medium): 

“Pancake! Pancake! 

Do not flee! 

We are as hungry 

As can be.” 
ALL (Heavy): 

But the wise little Pancake pre- 
tended not to hear 

The five hungry children and their 
mother, dear; 

And on through the country he 
ran and ran, 

Until he encountered a very hun- 
gry man, 
MAN (Light): 

“Pancake, Pancake, 

Do not flee! 

I am as hungry 

As can be.” 
PANCAKE (Light): 

“Sorry Sir,” 

The Pancake said, 

“But I have run from others 

Who desire to be fed.” 
ALL (Heavy): 

And over the hilltop and down 
again, 

Rolled the little Pancake until he 
met a Hen. 
HEN (Light): 

“Pancake, Pancake, 

Do not flee, 

I am as hungry 

As can be.” 


Old Folk Tale 
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PANCAKE (Light): 
But the wise little Pancake 
Laughed and said— 
“T’ve run away from others 
Who desire to be fed.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
And on and on he ran until 
a a Cock on the next high 
ill, 
Cock (Light): 
“Pancake, Pancake, 
Do not flee! 
I am as hungry 
As can 
PANCAKE (Light): 
“Sorry, Cocky Locky, 
I’d like to be of service, 
But thoughts of being gobbled up 
Make me extremely nervous. 
I’ve run away from others 
Who desire to be fed, 
And I will run away from you,” 
The Pancake wisely said. 
ALL (Heavy): 
Now Ducky Lucky chanced to be 
Out walking on that day, 
And met the little Pancake 
As it journeyed on its way. 
Ducky Lucky (Light): 
‘‘Pancake, Pancake, 
Please, won’t you wait for me? 
I’m looking for my dinner 
And I’m hungry as can be.” 
PANCAKE (Light): 
“Sorry,” said the Pancake, 
As off he quickly sped. 
“T’ve run away from others 
Who desire to be fed.” 
ALL (Heavy): 


A Goose and Gander happened by 


And spied the Pancake out; 
He leoked so very tempting 
They were both inclined to shout. 


GOOSE and GANDER (Medium): 
“Pancake, Pancake, 
Won’t you kindly wait? 
You would be much more at home 
Upon a breakfast plate.” 


PANCAKE (Light): 
“O ho,” cried the Pancake, 
“Catch me if you can.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
And down through the barnyard 
gate 
He very quickly ran, 
And there he met a lazy pig 
Basking in the sun. 
Pig (Light): 
“Foolish little Pancake Boy, 
Why must you run? 
It’s summer in the meadow 
And that means gypsy weather. 
Suppose we call ourselves good 
friends 
And travel on together.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
The Pancake thought the Pig’s 
advice 
Considerate and good. 
They walked until they reached a 
brook 
That flowed within the wood. 
Pic (Light): 
“Hop on my snout, 
For I can swim 
And carry you across.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
The Pancake jumped upon his 
nose 
The Pig gave him a toss, 
And gobbled him in no less time 
Than you could count to four. 
And so our little story ends, 
The Pancake is no more. 
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Number Rations 
A Shopping We Would Go 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A Counting Game for Early Arithmetic 


Herz is a little game you 
can make yourself and it’s fun to 
play it too. 

On a large square of brown on 
white wrapping paper (large 
enough to be thumb tacked to a 
small table or flat surface) draw 
three circles with a star in the 
center as shown in Illustration 1. 
Crayon or paint large circle blue, 
middle circle white and third in- 
ner circle red. Star is white. 


Now mark a small square on 
each of four sides as in IIlustra- 
tion 2. If four players are going 
to play choose four buttons of dif- 
ferent colors from mother’s but- 
ton box. (Two if two players 
play.) 


Each player places his button in 
starting square and in turn light- 


ly snaps his button with his fin- 
gers. After all four players have 
had one turn, players check their 
button to see how many ration 
cards they must pay. The blue cir- 
cle, representing canned goods, 
takes 4 cards; the white circle, 
representing butter and fats, 
takes 3 cards; the red circle, rep- 
resenting meats, takes 2 cards. 

The white star gives back one 
card from the bag to the player 
whose button stops inside or half 
way inside star. 


The ration cards are cut from 
oak tag or cardboard, one inch 
square. Each player holds twenty 
ration cards to start. 


Example of game: 
A, B, C and D are players. A 
shoots a red button; it lands on 


I LOVE MY FLAG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 


blue circle. B shoots a blue but- 
ton; it lands on white circle. C 
shoots a white button; it lands on 
red circle. D shoots a yellow but- 
ton; it lands on star. Now all play- 
ers have had a turn. They must 
pay their points. 


A must pay into the bag 4 cards 
for canned goods. B must pay 3 
cards for butter and fats, into the 
bag. C must pay 2 cards for meat, 
into the bag. D receives one free 
card from the bag. The bag is 
found in the corners of the square 
(Illustration 3). If button lands 
outside circle it is not counted. 
The player who is the last to hold 
more than one ration card wins 
the game. 


It’s fun! Try it! 


Its folds, and stripes and stars; 
I love its stars against the blue, 
Its white and crimson bars. 


I love my flag, my country’s flag, 
It means so much to me; 

It stands for justice, strength, and truth, 
It stands for liberty! 
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EBENEZER DOES SOME THINKING 


MARGUERITE GODE 


In counting days the year around 

How many “special” ones are found? 

The very first day of each year 

Is marked by greetings warm with cheer. 
(What day is this?) 


In February, who comes out 
To see if shadows lurk about? 


And on what day do children send 
A heart shaped greeting to a friend? 


Two birthdays also pass along 
With flags and patriotic song. 
(Whose birthdays are these?) 


Then March comes creeping in between 
To launch the wearing of the green. 
(On what day do we wear green?) 


April, the first, we play at jokes 
And later on, Sir Bunny pokes 
(What day is April First?) 


His nose into a basket bright 
Where eggs turn magic over night. 
(Can you guess?) 


May Day has dancing held in store 
And fiowers left at every door. 
(Name these two May revelries) 


While in July we all turn gay 
And welcome Independence day. 
(Ebenezer knows what day this is) 


On Arbor day we shoulder spades 
On Labor day we view parades 
(What are the meanings of these days?) 


And on the eve called 


(Fill in name) 
The strangest sights of all are seen. 


Our Thank You day comes in November 
Our ——————_—————- day comes in December. 
(Fill in name) 


Now count them up, then add some more 
And see who has the highest score. 
Can you name some other special days? Ebenezer can. 


THINGS TO DO 


Look up the origin of these special days and holidays. 

Find out what is meant by legal holiday. National holiday? 
Find out what public buildings close in observance of these days. 
In what manner is each day celebrated? _ 

Make books of special days including pictures, clippings, etc. 
Do you have a birthday? 

How is your birthday observed? 


Other special days that may be noted are: Flag day, Armistice 
day, Decoration day, etc. 


Make a book of special days which are patriotic. 
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THE INCHIES LOOK AT PUSSY WILLOWS 


In Winter; waterproof 
covers keep buds dry. 


Margaretta Harmon 


Spring sunshine 
brings sap up 
from the roots. 


j\The covers burst and 
furry pussies appear 


These blossom and 
form seeds, then 


ana 


Where pussies were, 
the new leaves grow. 


See Page 64 fer Instructions 
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The Boomers and Mrs. Bob 


Miss. 30B-CAT sniffed. 
Surely a man with a pipeful of to- 
bacco had just passed. She peered, 
green-eyed, down the forest aisles. 
Yes, sure enough, down the trail 
just beyond that Douglas fir tree 
that had been blown down, a man 
was kneeling, planting something 
—perhaps a trap, beneath the fir 
needles of the forest floor. She 
waited, hushing her kittens, for 
they were mewing hungrily as 

*they nuzzled against her, their 
eyes not yet open. 

All day yesterday she had 
stayed in the den with them be- 
cause that man was all over the 
woods with his dog. But now she 
and the kittens must have food. 
They were still so helpless, get- 
ting over the ground with a sort 
of swimming motion of their fore- 
legs. For their hindlegs still drag- 
ged like frogs’ legs. That way, 
they were like the kittens of the 
tabby cat at the ranch house, only 
larger. But their tails were differ- 
ent, mere stubs of tails. Mrs. Bob- 
cat washed their faces proudly. 

She had thought this forest a 
good place to start them out in 
life. For there was good hunting. 
Dozens and hundreds of Boomers, 
mouse-like creatures with big 
buck teeth that ate only the bark 


of the trees. They preferred the, 
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trees lumbermen valued. One 
would think the rancher would set 
his traps for the Boomers that de- 
stroyed his woodlot. But no, he 
was forever laying traps for Mrs. 
Bob-cat. She had to watch every 
step of the way, evenings when 
she went hunting, so as not to step 
into one of the things. He didn’t 
set the kind Verbail traps, either, 
which only caught one firmly by 
the leg without hurting. He used 
the kind of traps that hurt terri- 
bly. And, worse, if she should get 
caught in one of his traps, Mrs. 
Bob shuddered, what would be- 
come of her unweaned kittens? 
Why couldn’t the man see that he 
needed her, too, in his woods? 
Last year there had been only 
three Boomers. They were no big- 
ger than young rats, but they had 
faces more like woodciucks. 
Blunt-nosed and furry brown, 
they had each of them four big 
buck teeth as sharp as chisels. 
And with these teeth they would 
nip off the bark of a tree all the 
way around, as high as they could 
reach. The tree, thus girdled, 


would die. And where the tree was 
small enough, they would cut all 
the way through its stem, till it 
fell. 


TESSIN 


By the middle of summer, two 
of those first Boomers had fami- 
lies, and by spring they each had 
so many children and grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren and 
great - great - grandchildren and 
great - great- great-grandchildren 
that now the woods were fairly 
alive with them. The rancher 
didn’t like them, either, but he 
didn’t know what to do about 
them. 

For one thing, where a piece 
of his woodland had been burned, 
he had set out new young trees— 
seedlings from a tree nursery. He 
planted fir trees, spruce, and hem- 
lock. And he planted each one 
carefully by hand, hoping it would 
grow fast, and provide him with a 
Christmas tree, or else a log that 
could be sawed into boards to help 
build a house or a boat. But every 
evening when the red glow of sun- 
set faded into the shadows, Boom- 
er and his children and his grand- 
children and his great-grandchil- 
dren and his great-great-grand 
children and his great-great-great- 
grandchildren all went racing 
through the dry ferns and beneath 
the fallen logs till they came to 
these new baby trees. Then nib- 
ble-nibble-nibble, they bit off the 
tips, and they bit off the bark, and 
they bit off the juicy tops of the 
seedling trees. But they left the 
marks of their little pointed toes 
in the dust, and the rancher knew 
just what had happened to his 
seedling. But he didn’t know what 
to do about it. 

Mrs. Bob-cat, though, knew 
what to do about the Boomers. 
And as soon as the rancher had 
finished setting a trap for her, as 
soon as he had laid a piece of poi- 
soned bait for her, and as soon as 
he had called off his dog and gone 
home with his gun, she set forth 
in the starlit woods. And well it 
was that she had seen just where 
the rancher had set his trap, and 
where he had left poisoned bait 
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for her. For she kept well away 
from these places. 

Creeping softly through the 
dried ferns, she watched, as the 
Boomers swarmed through the 
woods. She watched as they bit 
off the seedling fir trees, or ate 
their tips. She was not intérested 
in seedling fir trees. But Mother 
Nature had seen to it that Mrs. 
Bob-cat was interested in the rat- 
like Boomers. It would take a lot 
of them to stay her hunger, for 
her kittens were growing fast and 
needed lots of milk. She was, in 
fact, part of The Balance of Na- 
ture, though Mrs. Bob would have 
been surprised had she known it, 
even more surprised than the 
rancher. 


Hiding in the shadow of a tree 
trunk, Mrs. Bob waited till a fat 
Boomer came bumbling by. Quick 
as a flash, swat! She had him 
pinned beneath her claws. The 
next one that came near she 
grabbed in her jaws. And the 
third pounce yielded her three at 
once, one beneath each fore paw 
and one in her mouth. For she was 
a great hunter, was Mrs. Bob. 

As the weeks passed, her kit- 
tens learned first to keep their 
legs beneath them, then they 
learned to eat meat. And after 
that, their mother taught them to 
follow her through the woods and 
catch their own meat. Before the 
summer was half over, they had 
caught dozens and hundreds and 
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thousands of Boomers. And Old 
Man Boomer had fewer and few- 
er children and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren and_ great- 
great-grandchildren and _ great- 
great-great-grandchildren to nib- 
ble the seedling fir trees and girdle 
the trunks of sapling trees and the 
roots of taller trees. 

And now the rancher found the 
footprints of the furry paws of 
Mrs. Bob and the kittens in the 
dust of the trails. But he was a 
man who could put two and two 
together, and he could see for him- 
self that there weren’t many 
Boomers any more. And at last 
he took home his lynx trap, and 
decided to let Mrs. Bob do what 
he couldn’t. 


Cows Were Not Always Contented 


Roce watched Dimity 
drink the last of her buttermilk, 
then peer into the milky glass to 
assure herself it was the last of 
it. She sighed gratefully. 

“T was hungry,” she said to Mis- 
ter Booksprout. “I was very hun- 
gry.” 

“When there’s milk around, any 
kind of milk,” Roger said, “‘you’re 
always hungry. You should have a 
cow all your own.” 

“A cow would be nice,” Dimity 
said. “I would name her Bossy and 
learn to milk her every morning 
before I went to school.” 

“Bossy!” and Roger snorted. 
“Can’t you think up a more origi- 
nal name?” 

“Bossy,” said Mister Book- 
sprout easily, “has always been a 
good name for a cow. It is a very 
old name. Bos is a Latin word for 
that branch of the animal king- 
dom in which the cow is such a 
very nice member.” 

“How did people start keeping 
cows and milking them?” Dimity 
asked suddenly. “What did the 
first cow look like?” 

“More than twenty-five thou- 
sand years ago,” Mister Book- 
sprout said, “a prehistoric artist 
walked into a cave in Spain. He 
had paint with him. It was good 
paint for after all those years the 
colors are still as bright as ever. 
What he painted was a picture of 
a pair of bison. He painted them 
on the smooth stone of the cave. 
Now,” Mister Booksprout contin- 
ued, “those bison pictures look 
just like the pictures our own 
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Indians used to paint of the bison 
—buffalo, we call them—which 
used to roam the great plains of 
our own western states. So we 
can be almost certain the two ani- 
mals were similar.” 

“Oh,” Roger said. “Then a buf- 
falo was the first cow.” 

“No,”’ Mister Booksprout said 
decidedly. indeed. A bison, or 
buffalo, is never a cow. He belongs 
to the same family because he has 
a cud to chew, but the bison did 
not change in twenty-five thou- 
sand years and become a cow. He 
remained pretty much the same as 
when the man painted his picture 
in the cave. Cows of that ancient 
time were something else again.” 

“Just what they were,” Mister 
Booksprout continued, “is known 
only by what some cattle are now. 
Somewhere way back in time the 
cow and the bison had a common 
ancestor, but his bones have never 
been found. But the bones of early 
cattle are all over Europe and 
Asia. And stories about cattle are 


‘found in the histories of all tribes 


of people, and their pictures are 
carved in the stones of early tem- 
ples and palaces to show the peo- 
ple were rich. Cattle have always 
been riches. 

“We can only guess how the 
first cow was tamed. When we see 
cows grazing in the fields we think 
how contented and patient they 
look. But the first man to capture 
a wild cow must have been very 
fierce and very brave. The early 
cattle were not gentle, they were 
wild as anything. It is more likely 


that the ancient man found a calf 
whose mother had been killed by 
some animal and took it away 
with him. Perhaps the calf was 
meant for food should the time 
come when food was scarce. But 
as time passed the calf grew larg- 
er and tamer. Then the man came 
to realize how nice it would be 
not to have to hunt“for meat. All 
he had to do was capture other 
calves, pen them up and let them 
grow until their meat was needed 
for his family. This he did. 

“But it was not easy,” Mister 
Booksprout continued. could 
not be sure of finding dead cows 
with calves. He had to kill many 
of the wild cows himself. Perhaps 
he lived long enough in this very 
dangerous business to become the 
world’s first rich man. He had 
property. He owned something 
else besides the very poor weapons 
and clothing everybody else had. 
When a wild cow finally trampled 
him flat, there were young cows 
behind the stone fence he had 
built beside his cave. His sons 
now owned those cows because 
they guarded them with spears 
and stones from others in the 
tribe who envied the first man to 
own property.” 

“But how,” Dimity asked, 
“would they have fed the little 
calves in the stone corral? The 
very little calves would have had 
to have milk.” 

“There is no doubt,’ Mister 
Booksprout agreed, “that would 
be a very great problem. Many 
of the little calves woulc die. But 
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there would have been some older 
which could be brought up to eat 
grass. It is certain that nobody in 
the tribe would have been silly 
enough to try to milk a wild cow, 
even if he had thought of it, after 
seeing the first man trampled flat. 
No, the calves would have to live 
to grow up and have calves of 
their own before anybedy thought 
of getting milk from them.” 

“What do you suppose those 
cows looked like?” Roger asked. 

“Well,” Mister Booksprout re- 
plied cautiously, “we don’t know 
exactly. There must have been two 
types of wild cattle in ancient 
times. One type was very large 
and is known as the Urus. The 
Urus is thought to have roamed 
all over Europe and Asia, and 
parts of Africa. It had a very 
hairy coat. Remains of these cattle 
have been found and they must 
have stood over six feet at the 
shoulder. The nearest thing to 
these huge animals now living are 
said to be the Wild White cattle of 
Great Britain. But they are much 
smaller in size and are useless for 
any purpose other than as scienti- 
fic curiosities. They are allowed to 
roam about in the large parks. 

“Another type of cow must 
have developed later. It is called 
the Celtic Shorthorn. It is thought 
that present-day types of cattle 
are crosses between these two an- 
cient types. And there are now 
over three hurffired types of cattle 
throughout the world, so you see 
much time had to pass before we 
come to cattle as we know them.” 

“What about America?” Dim- 
ity questioned. “What kind of 
cows did the ancient people of 
America have?” 

“So far as is known,” Mister 
Booksprout said, “they had none 
at all. The western plains were 
covered by bison, also the eastern 
part of America had its share of 
bison in ancient times and the In- 
dians made use of both hides and 
meat of these animals. But there 
were no domesticated cattle; they 
all came from Europe with the 
white man.” 

“I’ve seen pictures of Texas cat- 
tle,” Roger said, “with horns long 
enough to reach from here to 
there. And those cows were awful- 
ly skinny.” 

“Texas Longhorns,” Mister 
Booksprout said. ‘“They spread all 
over the plains of Mexico and Tex- 
as and the other western states. 
This type of cow was brought to 
America by the early Spanish ex- 
plorers. It was lean and hardy and 
thrived very well on the plains. All 
Spanish cattle were thin and 
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rangy, not at all like the heavier 
and more useful breeds of Eng- 
land. But it took that kind of a 
cow to do well on the wide plains 
where vegetation was _ pretty 
scarce and a long way apart. A 
cow would have to graze over 
many, many acres before he found 
enough to eat. But in spite of this 
the herds increased so that they 
were slaughtered just for their 
hides. This trade in cowhides kept 
up until Civil War times, when 
meat became more valuable.” 

“And cowboys,” Roger said. 
“When did they start having cow- 
boys?” 

“Cowboys,” said Mister Book- 
sprout, “as we think of them, first 
went to work in Mexico in the 
early eighteenth century. These 
men were called charos, or vaque- 
ros. They herded the cattle on 
horseback because much distance 
had to be covered so the cattle 
might be fed. These charos were 
bold, rough men. They carried 
weapons to fight cattle thieves and 
wolves. They dressed in leather 
chaparajos, long loose leggings to 
protect themselves from being 
torn and scratched while riding at 
breakneck speed through the 
chaparral, low, heavy brush 
through which the cattle grazed. 
When our own cowboys began 
wearing these, they called them 
chaps. Many of the Spanish 
words used by the charos became 
a part of our own language. Lasso, 
lariat, and latigo, a part of a sad- 
dle, are all Spanish words which 
we now use as our Own.” 

“After the Civil War,” Mister 
Booksprout continued, “more and 
more people drifted west to raise 
cattle. This was the beginning of 
the time of the real cowboys. The 


BLUE JAY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The blue jay is a pretty bird 
But also very haughty. 

It bothers nests of other birds, 
Which really is quite naughty. 


His raspy voice rather 
coarse ; 

It isn’t sweet and fine. 

In fact, it sounds to me just like 

A squeaky pulley-line. 


The blue jay is a handsome 
bird. 

I like his lovely crest; 

And as he’s often helpful, too, 

I’m glad when he’s our guest. 


land was free and open to grazing, 
cattle were cheap and need not be 
fed on anything they could not 
find for themselves, and within a 
few years many men became 
wealthy and the owners of mil- 
lions of acres of land, and thou- 
sands of head of cattle.” 


Roger sighed. “I would like to 
have been a cowboy,” he said wist- 
fully. ‘That must have been a lot 
of fun.” 

Mister Booksprout shook his 
head slowly. “It was not fun. 
Books and motion pictures just 
make it look like fun. But it was a 
very hard life. Cowboys had to be 
up before the sun on mornings 
there was sun. And up at the same 
time on mornings when there was 
just snow or rain. They spent 
most of their time in the saddle, 
riding over the land where their 
cattle grazed. There were battles 
for range land, there were fights 
with cattle thieves, many cowboys 
were killed by their own wild cat- 
tle, or starved or died of thirst 
or were killed by Indians. No. It 
was no fun.” 

“But those times are gone now, 
aren’t they ?” Dimity said. 

“Yes, they are gone. The graz- 
ing hands were thrown open for 
farmers, so the range herds of 
Longhorns had to go. The cattle- 
men began to breed fatter stock 
so they might have better beef. 
They penned their cattle so they 
would not range so far and walk 
off all their fat. The cattle busi- 
ness no longer needed cowboys; it 
needed men trained to know good 
beef and milk stock and how to 
care for it. The day of the cow- 
boy was over. There are still cow- 
boys, but they are of quite a dif- 
ferent type than rode the plains of 
the west after the Civil War.” 

“And it all started,” Dimity 
sighed, ‘“‘when that old cave man 
thought he would like to have a 
calf for his very own.” 


Mister Booksprout nodded. 
“Yes, he certainly started some- 
thing,” he said. ““He was the first 
man to grow rich on cattle. But 


‘people still grow rich on cattle. 


The other day a bull sold for $38,- 
000 to a farmer who wants to 
make his own herd better still so 
that his beef and milk will bring 
higher prices on the market. And 
that is the way cattle have been 
improved; by selective breeding 
by the very best animals in the 
herd. That is why your milk is 
rich and good. That is why the 
beef which goes into cans for our 
soldiers is fat and tasty. That old 
cave man didn’t know what he 
was doing, but he certainly did it.”’ 
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Mr. Pitcher Plant 


CLARE WHITNEY 
Illustrated by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 


Ow Mr. Pitcher is a very 
funny fellow. No, he is not a 
pitcher like the man who pitches 
for the Giants. He knows nothing 
at all about pitching a ball. Even 
if he did, he would not have time 
to play ball, because he is too 
busy making a living. 

He is called Pitcher Plant be- 
cause his leaves are shaped like 
pitchers. He lives down by the 
swamp and spends his days bob- 
bing his big purple head from side 
to side and eating the insects that 
he catches in his pitcher. 

“How can a plant catch and eat 
insects, even if he does have a 
pitcher handy?’ you ask. Well, 
that’s just exactly what Mr. 
Pitcher Plant asked Doctor Na- 
ture many years ago when she 
first told him he must include 
meat in his diet, or else he would 
surely die. 

“Yes,” Doctor Nature had said, 
removing the stethoscope from 


her ears, “‘you’ll certainly die. 
You and all your kinsmen: Mrs. 
Venus Fly-trap, the Sundew fam- 
ily, and the Wort brothers—But- 
ter and Bladder. You will all dis- 
appear from the face of the earth 
unless you find some way to get 
meat into your diet.” 

Although that was a long time 
ago, Mr. Pitcher Plant still re- 
membered how sunk he had been. 
He had thrust his roots deeper 
into the marshy soil and had bob- 
bed his head from side to side 
faster than ever. He had to find a 
way. The marsh had been full of 
all kinds of insects then, just as it 
is now, but how could he catch 
them? 

He had no wings to fly, and no 
legs to walk. He couldn’t swim like 
Cousin Bladder Wort, and he 
couldn’t crawl like Miss Virginia 
Creeper. He had no slaves to bring 
him food like Red Ant, the Kid- 
naper. Nor could he very well ex- 


THE SPIDER 
MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


The spider spins a lacy web, 
He hangs it in mid-air 
Upon it walks and rests and 
floats 
Of harm all unaware. 


But if a danger nears, he 
swings 
Within a parachute 
And drifts to lower boundaries 
By an airy route. 


pect some kind spider to spin up 
to him and say, “‘You poor hun- 
gry Mr. Pitcher Plant, eat me, or 
you will starve.” 

What did he do? 

He became a trapper—an insect 
trapper. He painted his pitcher a 
lovely color, and spread honey on 
the lip. He made the mouth of the 
pitcher slippery, like a sliding 
pond. He held his pitcher up and 
caught a few dewdrops to make 
a pool in the bottom. Then he bob- 
bed his head and waited. 

By and by a fly came along. He 
stopped short in his flight when he 
saw the bright color and buzzed 
in mid-air. “Ah, how beautiful!’’ 
He circled closer and smelled the 
sweet honey. “Oh, hew fragrant!’’ 
He zoomed down and lit on the lip 
of the pitcher and tasted the 
honey. ‘“‘Um-m-m, how delicious!” 
He smacked his lips and took an- 
other sip. His feet slipped—all six 
of them, and he fell headforemost 
into the pool at the bottom of the 
pitcher. 

He tried to fly out, but his wings 
were wet. He tried to climb out, 
but Mr. Pitcher Plant had expect- 
ed that. He had lined the pitcher 
with stiff hairs that pointed down- 
ward. So the fly, after struggling 
hopelessly for a while, had drown- 
ed and Mr. Pitcher Plant had em- 
barked on his career as a trapper. 

That first meat lunch was eons 
ago. Mr. Pitcher Plant has caught 


™ millions and trillions of insects of 


all kinds since then. He is a very 
greedy fellow—or maybe he just 
naturally needs a lot of vitamins, 
for sometimes he gobbles up a 
hundred or more insects at one 
meal, 

He has grown tall and sturdy, 
and his family has settled in 
marshes and bogs all over the 
country from Labrador to the Ca- 
nadian Rocky Mountains and 


’ south to Florida. Now he lives con- 
i Mian tentedly—as his pitcher fills with 


gnats and mosquitoes and flies— 
bobbing his head from side to side. 
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Tom MIE TOAD knew that 
Sally didn’t like him. She was the 
little girl who lived in the big 
house with the nice vegetable gar- 
den at the side. Sally was a nice 
little girl with shiny yellow hair 
and a merry, tinkling laugh. She 
helped her mother in the house 
and in the garden. She was kind 
to most things, too, to the kitten 
and to the puppy and to every- 
thing, that is, except to him. It 
certainly was not because he had- 
n’t tried to be friendly. 

One day she was in the garden, 
kneeling down, pulling weeds 
from around the bean plants. 
Tommie Toad came hoppity-hop 
up as close as he dared. Then he 
heard her squeal just as she always 
did. “Go away! I don’t like you. 
You make warts on my hands!” 
Now, Sally hadn’t told the truth. 
Handling toads never made warts 
on anyone’s hands. Truly, Tommie 
knew that there was a sort of 
milky juice which came from 
somewhere on the top of his head. 
Maybe it was poisonous. He could 
not bite when harm was near so 
he had to have some way to de- 
fend himself. The poisonous juice 
never came unless he was roughly 
handled or frightened. That was 
not very often. 

“You are just a—a chunk of 
snake!” he heard her say. To hear 
her say that, hurt Tommie worse 
than anything he had ever heard 
her say. If there was anything or 
anyone that Tommie hated, it was 
a snake! Didn’t snakes swallow 
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How Tommie Toad Helped Sally 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


toads down each time they hap- 
pened to run over one? This was 
too much, so the poor little crea- 
ture went hopping away, out of 
sight. 

If he could only do something 
about it! 

One day he decided to sing to 
her. 

The little girl was sitting on the 
back-door step, late one afternoon. 
Tommie came out from his hiding 
place under the step. He had had a 
nice sleep that day. You see, toads 
sleep most of the day and do their 
eating at night. Tommie always 
found it hard to find bugs in the 
daytime because the robins beat 
him to them. 

Being a daddy toad, he was 
supposed to sing beautifully. You 
remember that mama toads don’t 
do much singing. So, the funny 
little fellow blew up his throat 
until it looked like a balloon ready 
to burst. Then, such a noise came 
bubbling forth! Tommie thought 
it was the most beautiful song he 
had ever sung, but Sally—well, 
she was half-frightened to death. 
She pressed her fingers against 
her ears so as not to hear, and 
you’d better believe she left that 
door-step in a hurry. 

Poor Tommie Toad! He was be- 
ginning to feel dreadfully bad 
about the whole thing. He wished 
that he could go far away, maybe 
to the swamp, down by the creek, 
to live with his cousin, Frankie 
Frog. Still, he was sure he would 


Tommie was there in the middle of the bean row! 


be most unhappy there because 
toads don’t like to live in water 
like frogs do. Cousin Frankie Frog 
had webbed hind toes to help him 
to paddle around in the water. 
Tommie Toad had almost no 
webbed hind feet. After their tad- 
pole days, toads leave their water 
homes and live on land with just a 
visit sometimes back to the water. 

Poor little, ugly warty Tommie 
Toad was about ready to give up 
the whole idea. He would never 
come around Sally again. She could 
go on being kind to the black kit- 
ten, and to the spotted puppy, and 
even to the white rabbit, who 
thought he was so smart because 
he could hop so fast. He was much 
bigger than Tommie Toad, any- 
way. 

Then, something happened in 
the garden one day. The radishes 
were large enough to eat, the let- 
tuce was a shiny green, the beans 
were trying to grow, but there 
were holes in allthe leaves. Tommic 
was there in the middle of the 
bean row. Sally was there, too. 
She wasn’t doing anything much, 
just sitting at the end of the row, 
in a patch of grass. She was look- 
ing and thinking about all those 
funny little holes in the bean 
leaves. She had heard her mother 
say that the beans would be ruined 
if the beetles kept eating them. 
Sally knew very well what beetles 
were, She squashed them in the 
dirt each time she found one on a 
bean leaf. Tommie knew what 
bean beetles were, too. 


Sally didn’t know he was there 
close by her. When she did see him 
she would be sure to yell at him to 
go away. He was very still now 
as he watched. Then he got busy. 
First, one beetle and then another 
crawled around the bean leaves. 
Each time something sticky and 
heavy flashed out of a wide mouth 
and hit the beetle, lightning- 
quick. It was a sad end for that 
beetle! This went on for several 
minutes until there must have 
been dozens of beetles down in 
Tommie Toad’s stomach. He had 
forgotten to be quiet. Suddenly he 
stopped his eating and watched 
Sally. He wanted to be sure that 
she was seeing. His bulging, 
beady eyes seemed to tell her that 
he was her friend, that he had 
been coming to this garden for 
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four or five years—toads live that 
long—he had been helping her 
with her garden, especially help- 
ing with the beans, eating just as 
many beetles as he could possibly 
hold. And that is quite a bunch of 
beetles. Why, in’ twenty-four 
hours he could eat four stomachs 
full! 

“Oh, Mother, Mother! Come 


quickly ! See what I see!’’ Mother 
came but she had known all along 
that toads are the gardener’s best 
friends. “See, Mother, how that 
toad is eating bean beetles?’ For 
the first time Sally did not kick at 
him with her foot. She just hadn’t 
known that toads help people. 
Now she knew that Tommie Toad 
wasn’t just a chunk of snake! 


Lovely Wasps 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


am so sorry 
that you were not with me while 
on a stroll to study wasps. They 
are such dainty, beautiful, useful 
creatures, since they destroy bil- 
lions of flies and plant lice. They 
are quite harmless excepting when 
trapped. ... The first one I saw 
this day was a most dainty crabro, 
swinging and swaying on a willow 
twig, holding on with one hind 
foot. This little mother, the while, 
was deftly, but slightly crushing, 
with her mandibles, the thorax of 
a fly which she held in her front 
feet. The slightly paralyzed fly 
would be placed in crabro’s cell for 
her grub to eat when it hatched. 
This little mother is careful, as 
all mother wasps are, that the in- 
sect its baby grub will have to eat 
is fresh meat, and this is the rea- 
son why the fly is not killed before 
it is stored. The crabro mothers 
make their cells in old decayed 
logs, in pithy stems or even in 
sandy or clay soil. 

Soon my path took me to a real 
wasp haunt. It was a haunt, since 
a little stream gave mud, an or- 
chard gave fresh fruit juices 
as well as fermented juice, there 
was a riot of wild flowers in bloom 
for nectar, and some decayed logs 
to burrow in or gather wood fibre 
from. There were also many big 
trees in which insects and spiders 
could be found, thus there was 
food for the vegetarian adult wasp 
and for the carnivorous babies. 

I had but reached this haunt 
when I found a mother cicada kill- 
er wasp busily sweeping about her 
burrow door. Suddenly there came 
to my ear the ‘“‘Ze-ah, ze-ah, ze- 
ah,” of a cicada perched high on a 
big tree, yes, the very tree up 
which, as a little girl, I had many 
times scrambled to clap my hand 
over a singing cicada! Mother 
wasp halted her work as though 
petrified! Then swift as an Indi- 
an’s arrow she whizzed through 
the hot air, pounced upon the sing- 


ing cicada, paralyzed it with one 
thrust of her dagger sting, and I 
knew one more baby grub wasp 
would have fresh food! 

Before I left this alluring dell 
haunt, I found a mud dobber’s 
group of cells in a hollow in the 
big tree, a hornet’s wood fibre 
nest, daintily suspended by a fra- 
gile string, hanging under a big 
limb on the same tree, an amaphe- 
lia mother wasp tamping the dust 
over her burrow, with a little 
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NATURE’S BLOTTER 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
When rain comes pouring 
Down and down, 

It wets the streets 


All over town. 


But when the sun 
Comes out to stay, 
It takes the wetness 
Right away. 


stone she held in her mandibles 
and ever sO many crabro wasps’ 
burrows. Then on my road home I 
found another social wasp, or hor- 
net’s nest. This one was in the 
ground.... All social wasps die in 
the fall excepting a few fertile 
mothers that start the spring 
group. All solitary wasps die in 
the fall. The spring group comes 
from eggs laid in late summer. All 
father wasps are drones, do no 
work and die early. . . . Each soli- 
tary mother wasp works inde- 
pendently from all others where- 
as the hornets or social wasps 
have worker wasps and a queen, 
and work together. 


— 
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J UST as Mrs. Goose was go- 
ing to put some bread in the oven 
to bake, she thought to herself: 
“What is this good smell that 
comes in my open window ?” 

Then she realized that it must 
be the apple blossoms over at Mr. 
Pig’s house, and she decided that 
as soon as the bread was in the 
oven she would go over there and 
see them. “And smell them, too,” 
she told herself happily, for Mrs. 
Goose just loved the fragrance of 
apple blossoms in the spring. 

So she popped the two loaves 


into the stove, put on her country . 


hat, and hurried along past Mrs. 
Squirrel’s and Mrs. Sheep’s—for, 
she thought, “I must not forget 
that my bread is baking; and it 
would burn.” It was a warm 
spring day and a bright one, and 
Mrs. Goose so wanted to walk 
slow and admire all the nice things 
she saw, the tulip gardens and the 
green grass and the wild roses. 
But she kept smelling the apple 
blossoms more and more, so she 
rushed on, “Because,” she told 
herself, “if I go fast instead of 
slow it will remind me about the 
bread.” 

Then, around a corner of Black 
Cat’s house on Green Street, she 
saw Mr. Pig’s apple trees. They 
were almost in full bloom. All 
pink and white and so sweet- 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mrs. Goose hurried along! 


smelling. Mrs. Goose stretched 
her long neck over the fence and 
sniffed and sniffed the delicious 
flowers. 

Oh, how she wished she had 
some, to take home! 

She glanced toward Mr. Pig’s 
house. The door was shut. He did 
not seem to be at home. 

But, no, Mrs. Goose told herself, 
she would not break off even a 
little branch. She would be very 
good. They were Mr. Pig’s trees, 
after all. But just then she noticed 
a lovely little sprig broken off, 
lying under one of the trees. 

She would climb over the fence 
and get it, that’s what she’d do! 
Surely Mr. Pig would not care if 
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se! What are you doing?” 


Bread and Apple Blossoms 


(Illustrated by the Author) 


she took that little broken branch. 

Mrs. Goose put her goosie foot 
up on the lowest fence rail, but 
then she decided that she was too 
big and heavy to climb over, and 
that she would scrooge under. 

So she got down as flat as she 
could and began to crawl. She got 
her head through, that was all 
right. Then, her long neck was 
easy. But oh dear—suddenly there 
was trouble. The middle part of 
her was too fat to get through; 
she was stuck tight. Yes, there 
she was squeezed in under Mr. 
Pig’s fence, with her yellow feet 
kicking, and her country hat be- 
side her on the grass! 

“Oh, I am always getting my- 
self into tight places,” thought 
Mrs. Goose. “Why do I never 
learn? How I must look, here! 
Suppose someone comes along and 
sees me. What shall I say?” 

But things were even worse 
than she thought. For just then, 
around the corner of Green Street 
did come someone; and it was Mr. 
Pig himself! 

Mrs. Goose tried not to look at 
him. She simply turned her head 
the other way. For the minute he 
saw her stuck under his fence he 
began to smile, a big broad pink 
smile that spread and spread all 
over his piggish features. 

He said, “Hello, Mrs. Goose! 
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What are you doing?” 

Mrs. Goose did not know what 
to say. She couldn’t say ‘“‘Noth- 
ing.” That would hardly do. And 
she couldn’t say, either, “I was 
just squeezing under your fence 
to get that beautiful sprig of ap- 
ple blossoms.” While.she was try- 
ing to decide what te answer, Mr. 
Pig said, again, “What are you 
doing there, anyway?” 

“Oh, I’m just resting,” 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Well, it’s a funny place to 
rest,” Mr. Pig told her, “jammed 
in tight under my fence. You don’t 
look very comfortable either. Sup- 
pose I lift up the rail, like this 
—so that you can get up?” 

Mrs. Goose got up very quickly. 
She put on her country hat again 
and brushed off her dress. Mr. Pig 
was still smiling. Mrs. Goose did 
not like the way he was looking at 
her. He seemed to be just about 
to burst out into loud laughter, 
and she did not care for his ex- 
pression, no, indeed, she didn’t. 

She said, “Your apple trees are 
very pretty in the spring,” for 
she wanted to change the subject. 

“Oh, so-so,” said Mr. Pig. ““The 
trees are not much good till the 
flowers turn to apples. Then you 
can eat them.” 

“But they are lovely to look at,” 
insisted Mrs. Goose, “and they 
smell so sweet.” 

Mr. Pig had gone into his yard 
by that time. He noticed the sprig 
of flowers and picked it up. 

“Here’s a piece broken off,” he 
said, and threw it down again. 

“Oh, don’t you want it?” asked 
Mrs. Goose quickly. ““Then I do! 
Please give it to me.” 

Mr. Pig handed it to her across 
the fence. A look came into his 
face. It said, “Oh, so that is what 
you were doing, were you? Try- 
ing to get this—when I caught 


you?” 


“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“It smells delicious.”” Then she 
gave a little goosie scream. She 
began to run. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Mr. 


said 


“Here,”” she said, handing the thicker 
slice to Mr. Pig. 


Pig, running after her. “Was 
there a bee in the apple blossoms? 
Did it sting you?” 

“No, it’s my bread, my bread!” 
wailed Mrs. Goose. “I put it in the 
oven to bake, as I came away! It 
will burn!” 

“T will go with you and help 
you,” said Mr. Pig, running after 
her still faster, for he just loved 
fresh bread. 

So he ran along with Mrs. 
Goose. Black Cat saw them, and 
Mrs. Squirrel saw them, and they 
both wondered what was the mat- 
ter with Mr. Pig and Mrs. Goose. 
They thought, “They are too big 
and heavy to rush like that!” 

Mrs. Goose reached her house. 
She opened the door. She ran to 
the stove. She opened the oven 
door and looked in. No, the bread 
was not quite done yet! What a 
relief! It still needed to brown. 

A good, good smell came out of 
the oven and filled the air. 

Mr. Pig sat down on the porch 
steps. He called to Mrs. Goose: 
“T think I’ll just sit here a while, 
and rest. I just love the smell of 
fresh bread. It’s my _ favorite 
smell.” . 

“Apple blossoms is mine,” said 
Mrs. Goose, putting the sprig into 
a green glass bottle. 

She knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Pig was hinting for bread. 
She knew he would stay till it was 
baked. 
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She puttered around the kitchen 
fixing it up, and watching the 
bread. After a while she took the 
two loaves out and put them on 
the table, and covered them up 
with a fresh dish towel. 

Then she peeked out to the 
porch. Yes, Mr. Pig was still sit- 
ting there. 

It made Mrs. Goose a little cross 


to see him. 


She sat down in her kitchen 
rocker to think about it. 


“But then,” she told herself, 
“after all, he helped me get out 
from under the fence. After all, 
he gave me the sprig of apple blos- 
soms.” 

So she cut two slices of hot 
bread—one very, very thick—one 
thinner—and spread them with 
butter. She put each slice on a 
saucer and carried them out to the 
porch, 

“Here,” she said, handing the 
thicker slice to Mr. Pig. “Now 
we'll have refreshments.” 

“Oh! my favorite smell,” said 
Mr. Pig, smiling. “And my favo- 
rite food, too,” he grinned, biting 
into the slice. 

“Bread and apple blossoms,” 
Mrs. Goose told him, sitting down 
on the porch, too. “One for you— 
and the other for me.” 

“And a beautiful day for us 
both,” beamed Mr. Pig. “But | 
have one question I want to ask 
you. Why did you squeeze under 
the fence? The gate was wide 
open! Why didn’t you go into my 
yard that way?” 

Mrs. Goose gulped a little, on 
her bread. She did not want to 
tell Mr. Pig that she had not 
thought of it. She wanted to 
change the subject again, so that 
he would drop the matter. And she 
knew how to do that. She simply 
said, ““How would you like some 
more bread, Mr. Pig? Quite a lot 
more ?” 

And when a happy, hungry ex- 
pression came over her company’s 
face, she went back into the 
kitchen. 


BIRDS ARE LUCKY 


CLARA BELL THURSTON 


The birds out in our garden-bath 
All have such lots of fun, 


They chatter while they dip and splash, 


Then dry off in the sun. 


If boys could take their baths that way, 
They’d like it whole lots more— 
But towels, and soap, and things like that 
Are always such a bore! 


| 
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Mother’s Day In Bunny Land 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


ZETA 


S 


Bobbity-Bob couldn’t squeeze into the ring. 


One fine spring morning 
the Bunny children were playing 
near their burrow. There were 
ten of them, and fat little Bobbity- 
Bob was the baby of them all. 

Their names were, 


Bill, Buzzy and May, 
Fran, Fuzzy and Fay, 
Roy, Robin and Rob 

And wee Bobbity-Bob. 


The big Bunny children wore 
coats and skirts, but Bobbity-Bob 
wore a big pink bow. 


When Bobbity-Bob 
Went out to play 
His big pink bow 
Got in the way! 


Mother Bunny came out of her 
door and looked around. 

“Children,” she called. “I want 
you, all ten of you!” 

Nine Bunny children went lip- 
pity-lop, hippity-hop over the 
grass, 

“Wait for me,” cried Bobbity- 
Bob. 

Mother Bunny wanted to be 
sure they were all there, so she 
counted them. 

“One, two, three, four, five,’”’ she 
counted as they lined up in a row; 
“six, seven, eight, nine—” 

“T’m here, too!” cried Bobbity- 
Bob, pushing between Fuzzy and 
Buzzy. 

“I’m going to market,” said 
Mother Bunny. “Don’t get into 
any mischief while I’m away.” 

The children promised to be 
good. Then with a hop, skip and 
a a Mother Bunny was out of 
sight. 


“Gather around,” said Big 
Brother Bill. “I’ve got an idea.” 

So the Bunny children went 
into a huddle, all but Bobbity-Bob. 
He couldn’t squeeze into the ring! 


“T’ll bring some lettuce,” 
Said Sister May. 

“T’ll find some cabbage,” 
Cried lop-eared Fay. 


Rob said he knew where there 
were some nice bean seedlings. 
Then they all talked at once, and 
the huddle broke up. 

Bobbity-Bob was _ puzzled. 
“What were you talking about?” 
he asked. 


Bobbity-Bob wore a big Pink Bow! 


“It’s Mother’s Day,” explained 
Big Brother Bill. “We’re all going 
to find presents for her.” And Bill 
raced off. 


Up the hill went Buzzy 
Lippity-lop, lippity-lop. 

Over the log went Fuzzy, 
Hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 


Bobbity-Bob tugged at Sister 
May’s ear. “I want to give Mother 
a present, too,” he said. 

“You can’t run as fast as we 
can,” replied May. “You'll get 
lost!” 

“IT won’t get lost,” promised 
Bobbity-Bob. 


“One, two, three and one more.”’ 


“Oh, yes, you will,” said May. 
“Hold still, while I fix your bow. 
It’s come untied again. There you 
are!” And Sister May hopped off 
after her brothers and sisters. 

“Please let me go with you,” 
shouted Bobbity-Bob. But the 
Bunny children didn’t hear him. 
They were too far away. 

Bobbity-Bob did not like being 
left alone, but he did not cry. He 
looked about for something to do. 

Soon his nose began to shimmy. 
Up and down, up and down it 
went. It told him there was some- 
thing good to eat nearby, so he 
went to see what it was. 

His nose shimmied faster and 
faster. And then he saw a bunch 
of carrots. Some boy-child had 
dropped them right on the path. 

“Mother loves carrots!” cried 
Bobbity-Bob. “T’ll roll them back 
to the burrow, one by one.” 

Bobbity-Bob tugged and pushed 
and pulled, and he soon had one 
carrot by the door. 
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In a few minutes he was back 
with the second carrot. 

“One, two,’ counted Bobbity- 
Bob. 

When he placed the third car- 
rot by the rest, he counted, “One, 
two, three!” 

Then his bow came untied, and 
it kept getting in his way. Bob- 
bity-Bob was very tired when he 
dragged the last carrot home. But 
he was very happy. 

“One, two three,” Bobbity-Bob 
said, 


“And one more.” 
For Bobbity-Bob couldn’t count 
Up to four! 


When Mother Bunny came back 
from market, nine bunnies greet- 
ed her. 

“Happy Mother’s Day to you,” 
they sang, and they gave her nine 
presents. 

“T’ve got a present, too,” said 
Bobbity-Bob. And he showed his 
mother the four carrots. 

Mother Bunny was very sur- 


prised. “Thank you,” she said. 
“Thank you! 


“Bill, Buzzy and May, 
Fran, Fuzzy and Fay, 
Roy, Robin and Rob 
And wee Bobbity-Bob.”’ 


Nine happy Bunny children hop- 
ped off to play, but Bobbity-Bob 
remained with his mother. 

She fixed his bow for him, and 
said, “I never saw such nice juicy 
carrots in all my life!” 


When Buzzy Boy Bear 


GRACE MAY NORTH 


Bozyr Boy BEAR got out of 
bed the wrong way. He was grow- 
ly-cross. When he tried to dress 
himself, he jerked so hard he 
broke a shiny buckle off his new 
brown overalls. 

“Dear! Dear!” said Mama Bear 
in her pleasant, rumbling voice as 
she put the blue-and-white por- 
ridge bowls on the breakfast ta- 
ble. “You shouldn’t be so jerky, 
Buzzy Boy Bear. Now you will 
have to wear your patched old 
blue overalls until I can get these 
new brown overalls mended.” 

Buzzy Boy Bear hated to have 
to dress twice and that made him 
growlier than ever. His two little 
girl bear sisters watched him out 
of round, surprised eyes as they 
sat at the table and ate their por- 
ridge. 

“Gr-rr-rr! Gr-rr-rr! I’m tired 
of porridge for breakfast,” Buzzy 
Boy Bear said in his gruffest 
voice. “I want honey pie.” 

“Dear! Dear!” said patient Ma- 
ma Bear in her pleasant, rumbling 
voice. ‘What a naughty bear boy 
you are this morning. Run out- 
doors in the sunshine and don’t 
come in until you can smile and be 
cheerful.” 

Buzzy Boy Bear ran out of his 
cozy cave home and slammed the 
front door. He felt like being 
growly-cross and he was going to 
be growly-cross, gr-rr-rr, that’s 
what! Buzzy Boy Bear wanted to 
do something he had been told not 
to do, so he started running to- 
ward the Deep Dark Woods. 

Mama Bear often took her 
three little bears walking near 
the Deep Dark Woods, but Mama 
Bear had told them never, never 
to go into the Deep Dark Woods 
alone, because they might get lost. 


“Grr-rr-rr! Grr-rr-rr! I hope 
I will be lost,” Buzzy Boy Bear 
thought as he padded across the 
meadow which was the front yard 
of their cozy cave home. Soon Buz- 
zy Boy Bear came to Meadow Pool 
which mirror-clear that 
bright, sunshiny morning. Buzzy 
Boy Bear stopped on the edge of 
the pool and looked in. 

“Grr-rr-rr!’ he growled, ever 
so scared, for in the pool he saw a 
very cross-looking bear boy snar]l- 
ing up at him. Buzzy Boy Bear did 
not know that it was his own re- 
flection. Away he ran as fast as he 
could go. He looked back often to 
be sure that cross-looking bear boy 
wasn’t chasing him. 

“Grr-rr-rr!’’ Buzzy Boy Bear 
thought to himself. “I wouldn’t 
want to look like that.” 

When he reached the Deep Dark 
Wood, Buzzy Boy Bear wasn’t as 
brave as he had been. He sniffed 
along the edge of the Deep Dark 
Wood and peered in among the 
trees where the shade was almost 
black. Then he ran in, just a little 
way. 

“Grr-rr-rr!” he growled in his 
crossest voice to make him feel 
braver. “Grr-rr-rr! Grr-rr-rr!”’ he 
growled again as loudly as he 
could. 

Suddenly he stood still and lis- 
tened. He had heard the crossest, 
scariest growly-voice snarling at 
him from a wall of rocks just 
ahead. 

Oh, how frightened Buzzy Boy 
Bear was! He started to run, when 
he heard a bird laughing at him. 
It was Jay Bird. 

“Tee hee! Tee hee!” Jay Bird 
teased. “Buzzy Boy Bear is afraid 
of his own voice.” 

“That wasn’t my own voice!” 


Was Growly 


Buzzy Boy Bear said. “I wouldn’t 
have such a snarly, growly voice.” 

“It was! It was!” Jay Bird 
teased. “‘Tee hee! Tee hee! It’s 
your echo. Try again.” 

This time Buzzy Boy Bear sang 
out, “Grr-rr-rr! Grr-rr-rr!” in his 
very pleasantest voice, and back 
came a very pleasant echo. 

“T like that voice better,” Buzzy 
Boy Bear thought as he started 
to run back home to tell Mama 
Bear and his two little sister bears 
all about the echo. Jay Bird flew 
along with him. 

When Buzzy Boy Bear was near 
Meadow Pool, he remembered 
about the cross, snarly bear boy 
who lived in the pool, and he was 
going to run around it. 

“Tee hee! Tee hee!” Jay Bird 
teased. “‘Buzzy Boy Bear is afraid 
of his own picture.” 


“Qrr-rr-rr,” growled Buzzy Boy 
Bear. “That wasn’t a picture of 
me, I don’t look snarly-cross like 
that.” 

“Tee! Tee hee! Look and see! 
Look and see!” sang the Jay Bird. 

So Buzzy Boy Bear ran to the 
edge of the pool and peered in. He 
laughed when he saw the patch on 
the other bear boy’s old blue over- 
alls. Then he knew it was a picture 
of himself in the pool mirror. 
Buzzy Bear Boy looked so jolly 
when he was laughing, he thought 
he would like to look that way all 
the time. 

Jay Bird flew back to the Deep 
Dark Wood and Buzzy Boy Bear 
ran as fast as he could go to his 
cozy cave home. 

““Mama Bear! Mama Bear!” he 
shouted as he bounced in through 
the open front door. “‘Grr-rr-ree! 
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See me! 
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And Mama Bear saw such a 
laughing, twinkling-eyed little boy 
bear that she caught him up in her 
loving, furry arms and gave him a 
big bear hug. 

“Grr-rr-rr.””’ Buzzy Boy Bear 
said, in a very pleasant little 
growly voice, when he had told 
them all his adventures. “I’m aw- 
fully hungry. Is there any cold 
porridge ?”’ 


And, would you believe it when 
I tell you that Buzzy Boy Bear 
ate two bowls of cold porridge, 
and never said one word about 
honey-pie, but right that very min- 
ute in the oven of the jolly round 
stove a honey-pie was baking. It 
had a fluffy, puffy, syrupy cover- 
top just the way Buzzy Boy Bear 
liked it best. Mama Bear had made 
it for her little bears’ dinner. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


COURTESY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
When other folks 


Are nice to me, 
I, in return, 


Show courtesy ; 


But if the time 
Is just reversed, 
Then I’m polite 
To others first. 


The Wise Wave 


Tene were four of them— 
four little green waves. They look- 
ed alike, but they were as different 
as four waves could be. Three 
were just plain sea water, but the 
fourth was a wise little wave. 

As they rolled in toward land, 
they were telling what they would 
do when they reached the shore. 
Said the first little wave, 


“T’ll splash about, the way I wish, 
And then play tag with shiny fish.” 


But the fish didn’t want to play. 
Not one of them would be “‘it.” So 
the first little wave rolled in on the 
sand all alone. 

Said the second little wave, 


“T’ll ride the highest ocean swells, 
And carry in some pretty shells.” 


But the shells sank into the deep 
water. They didn’t want to go in 
to land. So the second little wave 
rolled in alone. 

Said the third little wave, 


“Why try to find a load to bring? 
’ll splash—and then not do a 
thing!’ 


That selfish little wave rolled 
against a rock, and went up in a 
shower of spray. It made a fine 
noise, but it never did reach the 
shore. 

The fourth little wave saw a boy 
sitting on the sand. He was a 
small, quiet boy, who sat still, in- 
stead of playing with the other 
children. Said the fourth little 
wave, 


“Now I can do a thing worth 
while— 

“T’ll touch his toes and make him 
smile.”’ 


The little wave crept over the 
sand, toward the quiet little boy. 
The boy watched the wave com- 
ing, but he didn’t see anything 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


funny about it. Then the Hittle 
wave went “swish!” over his toes, 
very gently, just enough to tickle 
a bit. And the little boy smiled! 

“T did it! I did it!” whispered 
the little wave. “The little boy 
smiled.” 

Next day the little wave came 
back again. The little boy was 
waiting on the sand. 

“Hello!” said the little wave. 

The boy ran down to meet the 
little wave. He called out, 


“I’m ready, wave! I want to play, 
The way you showed me, yester- 
day.” 


The little wave went “swish!” 
over the little boy’s bare toes. The 
little boy chased the little wave 
back into the sea. The wave ran up 
on the shore, and the little boy ran 
down to the water. 

Once he laughed so hard and 
ran so fast that he went right into 
the water. He was so surprised 
that he turned and ran _ back, 
quickly, but he had been in the 
ocean. As the little wave went out 
with the tide, it was chuckling to 
itself, 


““At least he know’s the water’s 
wet! 
He’ll really like the ocean, yet.” 


Next time the little wave rolled 
in, the little boy had a toy boat 
under his arm. He set the boat in 
the water, and the little wave car- 
ried it farther out. The boy went 
after it. This was fun, and the 
wave carried the boat farther 
from the shore. 

The little boy reached for the 
boat. His foot slipped, and he went 
down, under the water. He got up 
again, as wet as could be, all ready 
to cry. This would never do, to 
have a boy afraid of the water. So 
the little wave called out, 


“No tears, my boy, not even one. 
Why, getting ducked is really 
fun!” 


The little boy drew a big breath. 
Then he laughed, and reached out 
and caught his boat. He sat in the 
shallow water near shore, and let 
all the little waves come “swish,” 
right up around him. 

The next day the boy went far- 
ther into the ocean. When his boat 
was carried away from him by the 
litthe wave, he threw himself down 
in the water and splashed after it. 
The little wave was so proud that 
it called out, 


“Please come and look—just look 
at him! 

This boy will surely learn to 
swim!” 


And he did! 

What happened to the other lit- 
tle waves? The one that played 
tag with the fish got so far out in 
the ocean that he never did find 
that sandy beach again. 

The one that wanted to carry in 
shells went off hunting for the 
finest ones, and hasn’t been heard 
from, since. 

After the selfish little wave hit 
the rock, he was so ashamed of 
wanting to do nothing that he 
spent the rest of his time helping 
to push the fishing boats just 
where they wanted to go. 

And the fourth littk wave—the 
wise one—had a happy time all 
summer, helping other little chil- 
dren to learn to swim. When fall 
came, and the beach cottages were 
closed, all the children went home 
to go to school. As the wise little 
wave went in and out with the 
tide, it whispered softly, 


“IT know those children think of 


me, 
And how much fun a swim can 
be.”’ 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE LADY MAPLE 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 
The maple is a lady, 
A very stylish one, 
She holds her dress out prettily, 
And dances in the sun. 


Her dress in spring is fancy, 
All tiny leaves of red, 

But very soon she changes it 
For one of green, instead. 


And all the days of summer 
She wears no other one, 

She washes it in raindrops 
And dries it in the sun. 


And when October bids her 
To dance at parties gay, 
Gold, yellow, red and orange 
Bright colors every day! 


And when the party’s over 
She goes to sleep, and then 
She wears a plain gray nighty 
Till springtime comes again. 


COURTESY AND 
KINDNESS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Courtesy and kindness 
Brighten up your days, 

Make their use a habit, 
You will find it pays! 


Courtesy and kindness 
Will bring you many friends, 
Their power is tremendous; 
Once started, never ends! 


Courtesy and kindness 
When practiced, one will grow; 
Making people happy 
Everywhere you go. 


Praetice them sincerely, 

Their value none can tell, 
They are inexpensive, 

But they pay their user well. 


HOWEVER 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


you believe in fairies?” 
Said Patty’s cousin, Sue. 

“T think they’re only fables,” 
Said Patty. ““Now, don’t you?” 


But when a dozen toadstools 
Next day were on the lawn, 

However did they get there 
Between the night and dawn? 


“IT know! I know!” said Patty, 
“The fairies are not fables. 

They had a moonlight supper here, 
And left us all their tables.” 


THE CLOCK’S SONG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This is the story 
The clock keeps on saying: 
There’s time made for working 
And time just for playing. 


We get up at seven 
And breakfast at eight, 
Our school starts at nine, 
And we must not be late! 


At four it is over, 
And then we can play. 
At six we have dinner, 
On time every day! 


When the dishes are done 
And our lessons are read, 

It’s time for our prayers, 
And going to bed! 


QUESTION OF FLOWERS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Black-eyed Susans can not see ;— 

They can not even peek. 
Tulips can not shout or sing, 
Nor can they yawn or speak. 


Dogwoods can’t attempt a bark, 

And foxgloves have no hand. 

Can you explain these flowers’ 
names 

So I could understand? 


SILLY LILY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Lily, the leopard, 

Had many queer spots, 
They weren’t the measles, 
Yet worried her lots. 


They didn’t get itchy, 
They didn’t have bumps. 
They didn’t get smaller 
Or bigger or lumps. 


They didn’t get paler. 
They didn’t get bright. 
They really were not 
Such a terrible sight! 


Said Lily, quite silly, 
“If they won’t go ’way, 
I guess I will have to 
Just ask them to stay.” 


So Lily has kept them 
For more than a year, 
And now’ she is fond of 
Her spots that are queer! 
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LITTLE TWO WINGS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


How do birds fly? 

And what do they say 
When chirping and calling”? 
I wonder each day! 


I’m always amazed 

About things that they do. 
I think birds are wonderful 
Creatures ... Don’t you” 


I LIKE THE WIND 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
| like the wind when it rushes 
And makes the trees bow low, 


I like the wind when it’s howling, 
Or when it’s moaning low. 


I like the wind when it dances, 
I like the wind when it plays, 

And tosses kites to the heavens 
On sunny summer days. 


[ like the wind in the treetops 
As it goes rustling through, 
So many games that the wind 
plays, 
So many things to do! 


THINKING 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I like to sit and think and think 


About why bunnies’ ears are 
pink, 


About the way the trees all try 
To reach the blue up in the sky, 


About the moon that shines at 
night, 
And why mosquitoes like to bite. 


I like to try to figure out 
Why the hippo is so stout, 


Why I like to dig with spades, 
Why it’s fun to watch parades. 


If I would have no work to do, 
I’d sit and think the whole day 
through. 


RAINDROPS ARE 
PLAYING 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The raindrops are playing 
A soft lullaby 

They tinkle a song 
As they fall from the sky! 


They pitter and patter 
And gurgle along, 

The raindrops are singing 
A lullaby song! 
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Question: When my first and second grade pupils 
make poor drawings in illustrating a subject I 
feel that I should show them how to make a better 
cow, child, etc. Am I right about this? If so, how 
soon should I begin and what procedure should I 
follow. I am much perturbed by this, for it seems 
impossible for me to draw. Can you suggest some 
material that would help me, such as step-by-step 
drawings if they are recommended? Can you sug- 
gest some good Arithmetic games for first and 


second grades? Also good list of poems to mem- 
orize? 


ANSWER: As to your first problem: Many teach- 
ers are apt to expect a perfect and skilled production 
from a child. We would much prefer the “child” or 
the “cow” that the child produced be his own crea- 
tion, even if it be very immature. Many teachers 
give children copies of animals or objects for them 
to trace that the results may be more nearly per- 
fect, but this is not stimulating or encouraging the 
slightest creative ability. I would suggest that you 
keep before children pictures and objects and real 
life material that they see the thing constantly that 
they are to reproduce—the lines, the shape, the 
general contour may be discussed. But when it 
comes to drawing that object or animal on paper, 
it must be the child’s own, free from a pattern or a 
copy made by the teacher. I would suggest as an 
excellent book of reference on the subject, “‘Creative 
Art for Graded School,” by Louise D. Tessin, pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 2, Mass. 

As for question 2: I would suggest ““Number Sto- 
ries,” published by Scott, Foresman & Co., New 
York City. As for question 3: There is a little ten 
cent collection of poems entitled, “Two Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls,” compiled by Mar- 
jorie Barrows and published by Whitman Pub. Co., 
Racine, Wis. (Sometimes can be purchased in ten 
cent stores.) It contains beautiful material. If I 
were you, I would pick out all the simpler poems— 
read them over sympathetically with the children 
for their enjoyment. You can then better tell which 
of the poems they would prefer to memorize. An- 
other excellent collection of poems is “Silver Pen- 
nies,” by Blanche Thompson, published by Macmil- 
lan Co., New York City. 


Question: Would you please suggest a book or a 
list which would contain short plays or pageants 
for children of kindergarten age? 


ANSWER: Would suggest any of the following: 
Let’s Give a Play, T. Y. Crowell Co., Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Denton’s New Program Book for 
the Youngest, Clara Denton, Elbert Whitman, Pub- 
lisher, Chicago; Little Dialogues for Little People, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


A. Flannagan & Co., Chicago; Some Little Plays— 
How to Act Them, Beckley Cardy, Chicago; Health 
Plays for Children, Beckley Cardy, Chicago; Let’s 
Pretend, published by C. H. Congdon, 508 W. 26th 
St., New York City. 


Question: Could you suggest some interesting ac- 
tivities that might tie up with my reading and 
language program? 


ANSWER: I am glad to suggest numerous activi- 
ties that promote English Expression and develop 
reading skills: The Assembly Period; Playing the 
Fire Department, Postman, Policeman and Traffic 
Officer ; making and keeping a weather chart; mak- 
ing up new rules in any game as the need arises; 
making up original songs, poems and games; carry- 
ing on a Library Club; having a Reading Party 
and reading poems and stories to one another; re- 
porting on excursion to a pet shop; planning a play, 
creating a story, costumes and properties; making 
a list of things to do today; writing labels for ex- 
hibit tables ; carrying a message effectively ; making 
library rules; making a booklet of an original story 
and illustrating it; finding pictures of historical 
scenes to depict in tableaux; making puppets, pup- 
pet theatres and puppet plays; completion of sto- 
ries partially read; making a class newspaper or 
class book; making posters to advertise books for 
the purpose of interesting others in reading the 
story; giving quotations from poems and having 
others guess the poem from which it is taken; mak- 
ing library bulletins for the classroom to display 
pictures of well-known writers, to share lists of 
the books one would like to read, or to bring to 
notice selections connected with holiday observ- 
ances; making a personal poem book; making a 
story into a moving picture; listening to stories; 
making blackboard stories ; keeping a current events 
bulletin. 


Question: Which consonants do you think should 
be taught in Grade I? 


ANSWER: Of course, the reading content will 
determine this to a certain extent, but I think most 
reading authorities would suggest the following 
consonants for Grade I: b, c, (cat) d, f, g, h, j, 
k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, (sit) t, w. 


Question: What procedure or steps would you sug- 
gest for the teaching of phonics? 


ANSWER: I should suggest three: 1. The hearing 
of similarities and differences in words. 2. The 
seeing of similarities and differences in words. 3. 
The analyzing of words to the degree that the child 
can work out new words independently. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Ball Monitors 


THERE have always been ar- 
guments at the beginning of each 
recess as to whose turn it was to 
take the various balls out on the 
playground. The confusion is 
great and we can never remember 
which child should be chosen. Aft- 
er several unpleasant experiences, 
it was decided to have monitors 
whose duty it was to be responsi- 
ble for the ball during the entire 
recess. The lost balls quota was 
cut to a low minimum and every- 
one seemed satisfied as the moni- 
tors were changed frequently. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Five Questions 


May is the month of child 
health. The children enjoy playing 
this game over and over. It is 
somewhat similar to the familiar 
one called Twenty Questions. 
Here is the way Five Questions is 
played. The child who is “IT” 
thinks of some vegetable or fruit 
which is nutritious. He tells which 
it is, vegetable or fruit, and then 
chooses one person to ask the five 
questions concerning it. If suc- 
cessful that child is IT. If not, an- 
other pupil goes on from there. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


May Signs 

DurING the month of May, 
signs appear regularly such as 
“Please Keep Off the Grass” or 
“Grass Seeded,” “Private Proper- 
ty, No Trespassing,’” and many 
others. We make a list of the more 
common signs and put them on the 
board ready for discussion and ex- 
planation. Let the children think 
of original ones or let them copy 
those on the board. In other words 
make them “sign conscious” and 
teach them that obedience pays. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Stimulate the Sale of War Bonds 


HAVE the children write es- 
says on what they are going to do 
with their War Bonds. Give them 
a few ideas such as: 

1. Use War Bonds for a college 
education. 

2. Use War Bonds for buying a 
new home. 

3. Use War Bonds for buying 
machinery for farms. 

4. Use War Bonds to buy a 
piano. 

5. Use War Bonds for travel 
after the war. 


6. Use War Bonds for an auto. 
There are many other good rea- 
sons and let them think of some. 
Children enjoy writing a story of 
this type. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Play “Make Believe” 


Ask the children if they 
would like to play “Make Believe” 
that some great person like George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln or 
Thomas Edison came to visit their 
room. Ask them what they would 
do if they came in, what they 
would say to them and exactly 
how they would treat them. In 
this way children learn manners, 
they learn courtesy and they do 
actually learn what to do when a 
visitor does come to the door. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


War Bond Day 


Most schools sell Defense 
Stamps and War bonds. One day is 
set aside for the children to bring 
their money to do this. If you have 
been in the habit of writing “De- 
fense Stamps” on the board as a 
reminder for the children to bring 
their money, try writing “War 
Bonds” and you will be surprised 
at the response of the children, 
for instead of bringing in a little 
money for the Defense Stamps 
some will bring in money for a 
War bond. 

A teacher can stimulate the sale 
of War bonds. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Making Your Own Paints 


WHEN your Mother cooks 
spinach use the green water as 
paint. When she cooks beets, use 
the red water as paint. For blue, 
use bluing water. Other colors 
may be obtained from crepe pa- 
per, using a small piece of crepe 
paper and adding water. Fill emp- 
ty jars with these water colors 
and they will keep for a long time. 
Besides the children really enjoy 
making paints like this. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


The Last Day of School 


Our annual custom for the 
last day is as follows: the children 
come to school as usual with the 
exception that they enjoy dressing 
in their best on that day. We have 
the opening exercises, give out the 
promotion cards and then instead 
of sending the children out as if 
we were tickled to death to get rid 
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Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed; 


if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2, Mass. 


of them, we shake hands with 
them and say a pleasant word to 
each one. Then, at the signal of a 
bell, the pupils pass to the room 
where they are to be in Septem- 
ber. They speak to their new 
teacher and this makes the transi- 
tion from one grade to the next 
natural and more pleasant to all. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Room Decoration 


WHEN June comes, our ideas 
for decoration are about exhaust- 
ed and we are sorely tempted to 
clear the exhibition boards pre- 
maturely in preparation for the 
closing day. This is a mistake, we 
have found, so try to have some- 
thing unusually appealing to the 
children, most of whom are leav- 
ing the room shortly forever. We 
want them to remember an attrac- 
tive room. Bright-colored butter- 
flies designed by the children 
themselves, cut out and placed on 
a sky-blue background are satis- 
factory. On another board ar- 
range a cut-out circus and parade. 
The children will love it and from 
time to time will add to the parade 
as they learn to make the different 
animals. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Our June Visitors 


WE give over one afternoon 
in June to entertaining the chil- 
dren who are to be First Graders 
the following September. They 
are not accompanied by parents, 
but by older brothers, sisters or 
neighbors. We make our program 
so interesting that these prospec- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Tested Schoolroom 


Helps 
(Continued from page 59) 
tive pupils are very enthusiastic 
about school—and without excep- 
tion come to school in September 
with the idea in mind that they 
are just going to love school. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Art Scrap Book 
Many times the art work is 
carelessly destroyed. These art 
scrap books proved an interesting 
way in which to preserve the many 
posters and pictures which we 
made throughout the year and 
gave the children a collection at 
the close of the school year of 

which they were proud. 

We made the covers during an 
art period using two sheets of red 
construction paper. The letters 
and corner design were cut free 
hand from black construction 
paper. After these were pasted in- 
to place two holes were made at 
the top with a paper punch. Two 
brass brads were placed in these 
to hold the covers together. 

After displaying our posters 
and pictures about the room for a 
time we placed them in our scrap 
beok for safe keeping. 

SLOAN 


MAY, 


Choosing the Proper Foods 

EATING the proper foods 
mean a great deal to children in 
school today. Many of the children 
have both father and mother 
working in factories at war work. 
This means of course that children 
do not always eat the right foods. 
I decided to teach children the 
right foods. I asked them to cut 
from magazines all of the vege- 
tables, fruits, meat and glasses of 
milk that they could find. They 
pasted these on cardboard. They 
were placed on the table in the 
front of the room. 

I would call on different pupils 
and ask them to choose what they 
should eat for their dinner. The 
children learned quickly and be- 
fore long they could choose a very 
good dinner. 

—HELEN ( 

Guess What 
RECENTLY we had some mov- 

ing pictures of animals in my 
grade and I noticed that several 
of the children did not know their 
animals so that gave me an idea. 
I brought in several pictures of 
animals and asked the children to 
write compositions on the animals, 
that is choosing one animal and 
writing about it but he was not to 
name the animal. At the end of the 


LARGE 


composition he was to write 
“Guess What?” In this way chil- 
dren learned the animals’ names 
and they also learned how to write 
compositions. They enjoyed doing 
this, too, for it seemed more like 
a game to them. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Directing Pupils’ War Interest 


Wiru the war spirit enter- 
ing so violently into the pupils’ in- 


. turn it in! 


BROWN 
PAPER 
—— 


U.S. VICTORY 
WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN 
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terests, it is important that we at- 
tempt to direct their thinking. If 
the children are given a free peri- 
od in drawing, many fiery, bloody 
pictures are produced. We thought 
we would need to protect them 
from fear. Instead, we have to di- 
vert them from _ blood-thirsty 
thinking. 

To do this I am introducing 
many flag exercises, flag songs, 

(Continued on page 68) 


BROWN CORRUGATED 

BROWN PAPER BOARD 
: p BAG 
WRapPiNG PAPER AN 
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BOXES AND CA 
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Every Army division going overseas takes about 150,000 
tons of equipment withit.. 
proof paper or in heavy brown corrugated paper board. 

And it’s these stronger brown grades of waste 
paper that are dangerously scarce! 

Brown paper cartons, corrugated boxes, heavy brown 
wrappings and bags come into your house daily. These 
are the kinds of paper needed most by our fighting forces. 

Save all waste paper. . 
cially heavy brown paper! Pack it up 
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and drills, rhythm bands and use 
of officers’ names. 

Our best workers and best be- 
haved pupils are generals, colo- 
nels, majors, etc. Their names are 
placed on the blackboards and 
used for special duties. Each pu- 
pil is very proud of his office. Care- 
ful explanations are made and 
questions encouraged. 

One first grade boy asked, “Why 
can’t I draw fighting pietures? 
I’m going to be a soldier when I 
grow up; but there may not be a 
war then.” I replied that he could 
be a policeman or a doctor or a 
minister and fight sin or sickness 
in the world. 

That answer seemed to relieve 
his mind. In regard to the draw- 
ing, I told him that marching sol- 
diers, airplanes, boats and the flag 
made good American pictures for 
boys and girls to think about. 

Children’s thinking today is be- 
ing stimulated more than ever be- 
fore, and needs guidance. Some 
parents won’t bother or can’t help. 
Teachers must. 


—MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 


Look for the Signs! 


PicTURESQUE country lanes, 
winding through the hills sur- 
rounding Riverton, sadly needed 
markers to guide the sightseer. 
Wahoo Lane (where the beautiful 
wahoo berries reddened in au- 
tumn), Lewis and Clark Camp- 
site, and other interesting spots 
went unappreciated because of in- 
adequate directions for reaching 
them. To remedy this, Miss B 
and her pupils decided to erect 
signs. 

From the refuse box of the high 
school manual training room and 
from home workshops pupils sal- 
vaged boards approximately 4 
inches wide by 12 inches to 24 
inches long. After a point was 
sawed at one end, pupils painted 
them with two coats of white 
paint. Meanwhile 30 local spots 
of scenic or historic interest had 
been located by the pupils. Dis- 
tances were obtained by hikers’ 
use of the pedometer or by motor- 
ists’ speedometers. Stencils giving 
names and distances were made on 
stiff cardboard by the pupils, the 
teacher cutting out the stencils 
with a sharp knife. After they 
were temporarily fastened to the 
white boards, pupils filled in with 
scarlet paint. 

Erected at strategic points, the 
signs solved a real-life problem, as 
well as many schoolroom ones in 
arithmetic. 


—J. C. B. 


Book Shelves 

RECENTLY I visited an ele- 
mentary school in which many of 
the furnishings had been made by 
children. One thing was of special 
interest to me, the stacked-up 
book shelves. These were made of 
boards and bricks, arranged so 
as to make shelves by merely 
stacking up, but not joining, the 
materials in any way. In some 
cases the bricks stood on end, 
were perpendicular to the boards 
at the top and bottom of the shelf, 
the bricks supporting the shelves. 
A common brick is 8 inches long 
which is about the height of a book 
standing on a shelf. Whenever 
higher or lower shelves were need- 
ed the bricks were laid down hori- 
zontally and stacked one on top of 
the other to get the height need- 
ed. The books, the bricks and the 
boards were all worked in togeth- 
er to produce the form most desir- 
able. Long and short boards, nar- 
row and wide boards were used. 
The three dimensions of the bricks 
as well as the possible number of 
bricks to be used, made for an al- 
most endless variety of pleasing 
arangements. Added to this orig- 
inality of treatment were gay 
pieces of pottery, blooming plants 
and appropriate pictures. A col- 
ored picture was seen placed in the 
middle of the shelf and flanked by 
books on both sides. On an end left 
extending beyond the books was 
a water jug or a trailing ivy. The 
boards and bricks are left in their 
natural state. Some time spent in 
manipulating boards, _ bricks, 
books, pottery, pictures, will soon 
demonstrate to any one how great 
are the possibilities of artistic ar- 
rangements. I have no doubt the 
children had great delight in pro- 
ducing the very attractive effects 

I saw in that school. 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Quiz Query 
WitH the great popularity 
and vast number of radio quiz 
programs [ have found a quiz 
query to prove quite interesting 
to my pupils. Also, it will serve as 
an excellent means of reviews at 
the completion of a geography 
unit. 

The teacher acting as master of 
ceremonies to keep the speed go- 
ing may have the queries prepared 
on slips of paper and let children 
draw them from a hat when it 
comes their turn or she may make 
up the queries as the game pro- 
ceeds. The latter will move more 
quickly and avoid confusion of 
children moving from desks. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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e STORIES 
that Children love> 


ERE are the stories that have 
thrilled American children for 
generation after generation, the old 
favorites that will never die—in new, 
handsome form, beautifully  illus- 


trated, large type—the perfect books 
for any child. 


BEST NURSERY TALES--Includes Mother 
Goose, Mother Goose Victory House, Henny 
Penny, Three Bears, Puss i Boots, The 
Gingerbread Boy. Three Little Pigs, ete. 
11% x 84, lavishly illustrated $1.25 
A CHILD'S TREASURY OF STORIES —In- 
cludes Child’s Garden of Verse, Little Chick 
That Would Not Go to Bed, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Little Rabbit That Would Not Eat, 
Slovenly Peter. Handsomely bound, 11% x 8%4 

illustrations on every page $1.25 


TWO FAMOUS CLASSICS—For older chil- 
dren includes Peter Pan by James Barrie, and 
Racketty Packetty House by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett—-stories that have thrilled millions of 


youngsters. 1114 x 8%,—-fully illustrated, 4- 
color jacket. $1.00 
THREE FAMOUS ADVENTURES. -How you 
loved these stories as a child! Howard Pyle’s 
Buccaneers, Uncle Remus Stories and Blue 
River Bear Storics, plus Know Your Presi- 
dents. 11% x 8*,— beautifully illustrated——4- 
color jacket $1.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSHOP OR ORDER DIRECT 


A 


TREASURY of STORIES 


THE AMERICAN |, CRAYON COMPANY 
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An example might be, “Il am 
an arm of an ocean or a sea— 
what am I?” If the first child re- 
plies promptly “gulf” he scores 
five points and the next one in line 
takes the following query. 

The children are anxious to 
score each time it comes their turn 
and it is surprising how a “quiz 
query” will pep up a dull, draggy 
afternoon. 

—ISABEL SLOAN 


A Schools Humane Zoo 


THEIR interest aroused by a 
circus in the vicinity, Miss T-’s 
primary school pupils carried out 
a humane zoo project. Some of the 
stuffed leopards and tigers of 
spotted and striped percale were 
brought from home. Others were 
constructed at the school of metal 
and other materials. A stork was 
made of nut shells, wire and white 
feathers stuck in cotton, the result 
being a droll masterpiece. 

So that the project might be as 
instructive as possible careful at- 
tention was given to placing the 
correct feeds before the bears and 
penguins and elephants that peer- 
ed from the cages. These cages, 
pasteboard boxes with sections cut 
out so as to leave vertical and hor- 
izontal bars on three sides, offered 
opportunity for the children to 
study the humane housing of con- 
fined animals. Adequate size, so as 
not to cramp movement; correct 
temperatures for the polar bears 
as well as the tropical birds; suit- 
able lighting and a high degree of 


TRUE 


When a single Army divi- 
SiON Overseas, it Car- 
ries about 150,000 tons 
of supplies ...and there 
are 700000 items made 
wrapped with paper... 
waste paper is dan- 
gerously scarce today! 


SAVE WASTE PAPER! 
U. S. Victory 
WASTE PAPER Campaign 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


both visible and olfactory cleanli- 
ness were stressed. Apparatus for 
exercise was set up for the mon- 
keys and other sportive creatures. 
Domesticated animals also came 
in for their share of the project. 

So much enthusiasm did the 
project arouse it was decided to 
use it on a program at a parents’ 
club meeting, where it led to dis- 
cussion of what constitutes hu- 
mane treatment of animals in cap- 
tivity. This was followed by an 
enlightened inspection tour of a 
local zoo. 


—J.C. BAKER 


The Inchies Look at 


Pussy Willows 
(See page 44) 

The Inchies introduce the Na- 
ture Study Class to the buds this 
month. Let the children bring in 
twigs from trees and shrubs and 
examine the winter protection 
they provide for the new crop of 
leaves and blossoms. 

Place the twigs in water on a 
sunny windowsill. Watch the buds 
expand. Point out that the water 
coming up the twigs corresponds 
to the sap which rises in the 
spring. 


Nutrition Poster 
(Page 29) 

Have you ever noticed a flower 
growing in the shade where it 
gets no sunshine? How does it 
look? Then look at a flower grow- 
ing in the sunshine. It looks strong 
and healthy doesn’t it? Our bodies 
need sunshine, too, to make us 
grow strong and healthy. It is fun 
to play out of doors in the warm 
sunshine. 

Color the sky and beach yellow. 
The strip of sea is blue-green. The 
sun and sun-rays are red-orange; 
also the word “sunshine.” The lit- 
tle girl has golden hair with a 
blue, green and white striped 
swimsuit. The beach ball is orange 
and white. The little boy has 
black hair and dark blue suit. The 
shadows are brown. Color their 
complexions sun-tan. 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


ENROLLMENT 


Write For Enrollment Material 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Farm Poster 
(Page 28) 

The farmer’s crops need sun- 
shine to make them grow. The 
farmer and his family work long 
hours out in the sunshine raising 
crops to feed the farm family, the 
farm animals and the people in 
towns and cities. In this poster 
the farmer is storing part of his 
hay crop in the loft of the barn. 
The farm animals will seat the 
hay during the winter months. 


Color Suggestions 


barn—red 

roof—grey 

hay—yellow-green 

horses—one in front, grey; the 
other, black 

farmer and helper—dressed in 
dark blue with light yellow hats 

wagon—red 


Se College of Ci 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Elementary grades kinde rgarten, nursery school and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer terms 
June 5, 19, July 17, and 31. Write for catalog 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 412£, EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 

SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


MARK 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, ete. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 
A\ SS 7/ LL Wh IV 456K Clay Color 156A Terra Cotta 
156J Cream (Red) 
. . . . . » i 
for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the ite Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '4 lb. ea., Cream, 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline Nail Cotta, Bronze a Ray 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. ee 
PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all cetails are 
satisfactory she imply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is i y for the pupil’s use. 
PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


ACE MARK 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School ESITE CLAY—M 

CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHOOLS. 


SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 


New York (10) :200Fifth Ave., 811S.Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION. ..IT IS A JOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEF ALEXANDER J. STODDARD N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR 


f Education, U.C.L.A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
Member Advisory Board Member Advisory Board 
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a new service for 


Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School « Director 


Member Advisory Board AireAge Fducation Researct 


Teachers and School Administrators 


TR isa common denominator of all peoples for the Air Age. To assist them, American 
on earth. As swift, global air trathe increases, Airlines, Ine... establishes Atr-Age Education 
the local, national and international relationship Research, a non-profit undertaking. American 
of peoples is affected more, in less time, than Airlines considers this as much a part of. its 
by any previous form of transportation Promi- work as the operation of daily Flagship Hichts 


nent educators believe that school teachers uniting Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico 


and administrators must lead in preparing Free Booklet Upon Regu 
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100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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